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The new eye-movement camera provides the 
teacher of reading, the reading diagnostician, 
and the vision specialist with a truly objective 
and practical means for measuring the level of 
the Fundamental Reading Skill: the way a person 
has learned to use his eyes in reading with 
any functional or interpretive difficulties in 
effect. Because eye-movements during reading 
are relatively involuntary in nature, they reveal 
much valuable information regarding the overall 
efficiency and organization of the reader. 
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Teaching Illiterates to Read: the Role of Literistics 
RICHARD W. CORTRIGHT 


AS ISMAEL RODRIQUEZ BOU NOTES in his “Pointers on Liter- 
acy,” interest in literistics, the study of literacy methods, has 
greatly increased within recent years.! Literistics includes 
four functions or modes of training: methods of (1) preparing 
introductory literacy materials, (2) preparing literature for 
new literistics, (3) training literacy teachers, (4) teaching il- 
literates. This paper is concerned largely with the first function. 

Literistics is not to be considered autonomous. It is a 
discipline related to linguistics, anthropology, sociology, and 
psychology. The demonstrated results of literistics can be ap- 
plied in cooperation with the results of these other disciplines. 
When literistics comes into play, illiterates become literate. 

The relationship between linguistics and literistics is sug- 
gested by John Carroll: 


In various parts of the world . . . organizations have long 
been interested in the problem of literacy, and have not failed 
to recognize the role that it can play in their work. . . . There 
is an increasing number of individuals who are going out to all 
continents to study so-called primitive languages and to develop 
systems of writing which can be used in literacy programs.? 


The linguist can be of special technical assistance to the 
literist (preparer of literacy materials). He may offer one or 
more of three services: 


1. A linguistic analysis of the language under study. 

2. A new phonemic orthography for the language. 

3. Advice on lingua franca or local language for writing literacy 
materials. 


One of the accepted tenets of modern language teaching 
is to learn to speak the new language before learning to read 
it. Successful literists follow this practice. A communication 
recently received from Mr. ‘Tan Bah Chee, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Singapore Council for Adult Education, states that 
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in teaching adults, the Council has always placed the emphasis 
on the need to teach the spoken language first, followed by the 
ability to read and write. I personally know that adults who are 
keen to learn any language feel a sense of achievement if they 
leave a class knowing how to speak, however little, the language 
they are learning. 


Mr. Chee teaches Chinese speakers to read English after they 
know how to read their own language. As a literist he follows 
linguistic principles. 

An example of the relationship between anthropology and 
literistics took place in Africa in 1955. At that time an anthro- 
pologist was conducting a study to determine the amount of 
influence of different colonial policies (British, French, and 
Belgian) on the acculturation of the Azande tribe. From this 
study the anthropologist could tell the literist the effect of 
illiteracy on these tribal people and, conversely, the possible 
effect of literacy on them. The literist could then introduce 
into literature for new literates subjects which the anthro- 
pologist found would help raise the standard of living of the 
Azande without further de-tribalizing them. For example, he 
could write about a method of plant cultivation which the 
Azande could profitably learn without depending on outside 
help. 

Sociology and literistics may cooperate, especially in the 
field of social work. An example of this cooperation took place 
in the Good Will Center of Louisville, Kentucky, where the 
literist learned from the social worker how the literacy mate- 
rials could be most effectively written. The literist supplied a 
focus of learning which attracted new people to the activities 
of the Center, and thereby aided the sociologist. 

Ever since Edward Thorndike explained the increased 
learning potential of adults, literists have understood that 
older people can learn to read. Psychology has thus helped 
literistics. In turn, literistics has given the practical oppor- 
tunity for psychology to experiment with new ways of learn- 
ing. An example of such experiments by the literist-linguist 
in testing literacy materials took place in the Sudan: 


1. Asking the illiterate what he saw in the pictures. 
2. Asking the illiterate which pictures he liked best (and re- 
membered). 


LITERISTICS 


3. Picking out three words from context on the Picture-side and 

asking the illiterate to identify them. 

Repeating this procedure on the Reading-side. 

Asking the illiterate to identify the letter which matched the 

word used to illustrate the letter. 

6. Reading the primer aloud and asking a set of comprehension 
questions. 

7. Asking for the identification of words which might be unknown 
(in preparation for follow-up material). 

8. Asking the illiterates what they would most like to read. 


The literist never underestimates the power of the language 
with which he is working. He assumes that any language can 
express any communication. Languages do this in different 
ways. When the linguist studies the structure of language he 
studies how this is possible. In literistics we are interested in 
knowing the best colloquial way to communicate. When we 
literize we look for the ‘folk way’ of expression. 

Thus literistics is helped by and helps linguistics, anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology. Applied literistics is most 
effective in cooperation with other disciplines. 


Methodology 

Since there is such great diversity of kinds and structures 
of language, many different literacy methods have been de- 
veloped.’ These methods sometimes complement each other. 

Some Americans have become aware of “spelling methods”’ 
(and the process of learning to read) through the classic 
American novel, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, by Edward Eggle- 
ston. In this early attempt at dialect dialogue, Eggleston in- 
cludes a chapter on spelling techniques. He is quite explicit 
in showing that words are taught by sounds and syllables. The 
system that he describes assumed that the longer the word 
was, the harder the word was to learn. Hence, words of one 
letter were taught first, and those of perhaps fifteen letters 
last. The Blue Backed Speller, which made Noah Webster 
famous, was also used to teach reading by single sounds (letters) 
and syllables. This practice might be called the phonetic 
method at an early stage of development. 

An even earlier method of learning to read was the tra- 
ditional rote memory method or alphabet method. In coun- 
tries with systematized alphabets this means constant repeti- 
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tion for the student. Modern educators do not emphasize the 
teaching of alphabets, as such, until they can be applied (for 
example, in looking up words in a dictionary or using the 
card catalog in a library). But some parents still hold that 
children are better off who learn their letters soon and “have 
one up” on the other students in kindergarten or the first 
grade. 

I have observed such a teaching technique used with Paki- 
stani children in Hyderabad, Sind. The schoolmaster walks 
slowly along the street shouting words and phrases which the 
schoolboys (no girls) are expected to repeat by shouting back 
in unison. The boys sit at equal lengths along the curb. 
The result is plenty of noise and many scribbles on wooden 
‘ “hornbooks.” 


This rather artificial use of the alphabet method which the 
Pakistani student undergoes with “alif, be, pe...” is an 
extension of the pure rote method. In the history of literistics 
the traditional alphabet method has also been used to teach 
adults to read. Only in modern times has an attempt been 
made to use the reasoning power of the adult for the more 
economical use of his time and energy. 


The syllable method is an outgrowth of work among the 
open syllabic languages (such as those of the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian family). It has also been used for African languages like 
the Sudanese Dinka or Nuer with closed-syllable frequency. 
This method might have been used in many African languages 
early in the history of literistics if imaginative educators had 
put effort into teaching adult Africans to read. 

The key-word method was tried in India. In the 1930's 
literacy charts were prepared which were called “literacy 
chains.” At the top of the chart, pictures common to the il- 
literates were drawn with the name of the picture (or its first 
syllable). ‘These words were chosen so as to include words 
beginning with (if possible) each of the vowels of the partic- 
ular alphabet. At the left side of the chart pictures were 
again drawn, this time with the name written and chosen 
so that each word would begin with a different consonant of 
the alphabet. The result was a large “mathematical” chart 
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which contained all the possible combinations of vowels and 
consonants. 

These charts, in many different languages, were attached 
to mud walls throughout illiterate India. In 1952 in Madras 
I saw these same charts, prepared in the 1930's still being used 
by illiterate Telegus. The literacy chains were based on the 
key-word method. From the key words appropriated for each 
of the vowels and consonants of the language, many other 
words were chosen. 

The syllable method, the key-word method and its varia- 
tions, and the old alphabet method are all basically synthetic 
methods, i.e., they build from smaller units to larger units. 


Under the influence of German Gestalt psychologists, 
American educational psychologists (and other educators) ap- 
plied the notion of learning by wholes to the process of learn- 
ing to read. If, as the psychologists said, man learns in wholes, 
then he should learn to read in wholes. What is a whole? A 
whole is a word; we read words when we read. Hence, the 
word method was developed. 

During contemporary educational disputes, the word 
method advocates have noted that they, too, teach by smaller 
units, but that this takes place after teaching “by wholes”, and 
in consequence of learning “wholes.” Perhaps more extreme 
advocates of the word method would not claim to do that. 


Advocates of the word method rightly argue that many 
children learn incorrectly when they learn to read slowly— 
too slowly—by letters or syllables. They argue that the correct 
procedure is to learn, from the very beginning, the rapid 
method of reading. Hence, they not only advocate learning by 
words, but forming these words into clauses soon. They argue 
that the interested reader will read understandingly and rapid- 
ly; and they propose to give him that opportunity. 

Opponents of the word method argue that the learner does 
not learn at all when he learns to read by word-units, whether 
or not words are equated with “meaningful units.” They 
say, rather, that he memorizes by rote a series of meaningless 
symbols. 

Leonard Bloomfield also opposed the pure word method. 
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A pioneer of modern linguistic science in the United States, 
Bloomfield argued that the learner must know the building 
blocks, the letters and their values, in order to become a suc- 
cessful independent reader. The alternative was to learn a 
body of words, but still not be able to identify new words 
even if the words contained letters which had already occurred 
in previously learned words. 

The results of educational theorizing and testing have had 
a profound influence on the kinds of literacy materials de- 
veloped for use among illiterates in the economically under- 
developed areas of the world. 

In 1956 the United Nations established the Arab States 
Fundamental Education Center at Sirs-el-Layyan in the Men- 
oufiya north of Cairo for the countries of the Middle East. 
An American-trained Egyptian educator has been experiment- 
ing in literistics. He has developed a literacy primer in Arabic 
based on the sentence method in Arabic. This primer was 
tried out by the Arab trainees among the local fellahin. The 
primer opens with the “Ana Hamid” (I am Hamid). This 
sentence is followed immediately by longer sentences. Such 
an approach is a variation of the word-method. 


The story method developed from attempts at teaching 
English-speakers to read English. It was adopted by some of 
the delegates to the UNESCO Conference in Rio de Janeiro. 
Some of the educators present were English-speaking and, 
hence, most naturally, felt that the method which was cur- 
rently accepted as an “official” method by American and 
British educators should and would be most acceptable as a 
world method for teaching illiterates. This generalization, 
implying world or global use, resulted in the application of 
the title global method to the story method of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

In the light of the acceptance of this method by English- 
speaking educators for English, it seems that the term “global’”’ 
is a misnomer. Part of this misunderstanding has resulted in 
the confusion among educators as to its supposed catholicity. 
In a more proper perspective the global method is better 
understood as the story, or word method, applied not only te 
hard-to-spell languages, but to simply spelled languages as well. 
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The story method teachers wisely introduced story material 
in their teaching procedure. They understood, along with 
their word method colleagues, the importance of having in- 
teresting reading material, especially for the adult new literate, 
early in the course of study. 

A host of other methods may be classified according to the 
principal bifurcation in literistics, i.e., synthetic or analytic. 
One was called the short-story method. Sri T. N. Rao, Propa- 
ganda Officer-Social Education, Godavari Division of Kakinada 
advocated this method: 

The National War-Front Propaganda had a desired effect 
during the war. On similar lines, if a National War is declared 
on illiteracy, it would be very beneficial. . . . World War II 
increased the percentage of literacy, for the time being, but after 
the close of the war, literates lapsed back to illiteracy. This was 
due to unemployment and the want of adequate and suitable 
reading for the neo-literates. I propose to write new literature 
embodying the latest principles of repetition, association—sound— 
word syllable combination and direct short-story method in ex- 
tremely simple style . . . to reach in the simplest way the under- 
standing of the people. 

Several other methods have been developed and used in 
India: the Tomar method, the Pathik method, and the Mande 
method. Although basically synthetic or analytic, they in- 
corporate original features such as flash cards, flannelgraphs, 
the teaching of simple arithmetic, or “‘key-symbols.” The key- 
symbol method uses a common symbol like a circle. From this 
circle other “round” letters are derived. By the use of a few 
symbols most of the letters of the alphabet can be drawn. 
This method is also used in teaching numbers. Usually, in this 
case, a straight line is used (in teaching Arabic numbers the 
method is common). 

Considerable attention has been given to literistics in Indonesia. 

Our new method is called “Let Us All Read Together”. This 
method is not the spelling method but the syllable method. We 
work with root words without meaning. We only teach the 
technique. Our method uses incomplete sentences because all the 
exercises are based on one sentence. 

Our method begins by showing the form of the sounds a, e, i, 0, u, 
and e.... All exercises are arranged by means of syllables .accord- 
ing to the analogy between the sounds. . . . We give a simple 
sentence that is easily comprehensible by illiterates. The sentence 
in its entirety is presented on the screen and thru the loud- 


speaker. . . . The sentence we call the “key” sentence and the words 
therein “ke Words.’’4 
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Similar literistic work has been done in Turkey: “The 
instruction in ‘A’ schools (first grade) was done by using a 
primer specially designed for adults. . . . Syllables were taken 
as basic units to begin with.’’® 

It is a healthy sign that indigenous literacy methods have 
developed in Asia and Africa which reflect local interest in 
illiteracy. Perhaps the most influential indigenous method was 
devised by S. R. Bhagwat of Poona, who used the configuration 
principle. This same principle was incorporated by Frank C. 
Laubach when he found that the keyword method was not 
the most satisfactory system for teaching illiterates. ‘The con- 
figuration principle consists of drawing a picture of an object 
over the first “letter” of that object in order to provide a 
mnemonic device which the mature adult can grasp and retain 
easily. Laubach has developed this principle into a highly 
skilful device, employing professional artists to compose the 
configuration. In lesser advanced methodology, stick figures 
have been used for the same purpose. 

Of course, methods have varying success depending on the 
teacher and the learner. Besides, different goals are achieved 
by using different methods. There seems to be a growing un- 
derstanding of the need for sharing literistic achievements. 

One eclectic method is the well-known Each one teach one 
developed by Frank C. Laubach. In practice, the term each 
one teach one has come to refer to Laubach’s eclectic approach. 
This system teaches words immediately in the first lesson of 
the primer (and literacy charts); it presents the elements 
(letters) of those words in the first lesson of the primer (and 
literacy charts); it encourages the handwriting of letters and 
words after the first chapter of the literacy primer (and literacy 
charts). Hence, the Each one teach one method is an eclectic 
method which also incorporates a specialized technique in con- 
trast with method, as a way of preparing literacy materials. 


Results and Applications 

Primers have been essential to literacy progress; they have 
laid the foundation on which advanced reading ability has 
been built. And these primers followed up by literature for 
new literates result in improved literacy methods. 
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“The purpose of basic readers is to develop the ability to 
read any material written in the vocabulary of daily usage or 
in the words most frequently used in adult reading materials.’’ 
The better literacy materials which have resulted from the 
theoretical improvements in literistics have made this positive 
improvement. 


Governments see the need for using improved literacy 
books. Thousands, even millions, of illiterates have become 
new literates by the application of literistics throughout the 
world. In an average of three weeks, 193 complete or semi- 
illiterates learn to read in Rhodesia. In India others learned 
rapidly: 

One Thursday a young villager . . . joined a school for illit- 
erates. By night he had mastered the reference charts. Next day he 
read several pages of the primer. . . . On Monday he went out to 
teach illiterate gang-men on the railway. . . . By Wednesday evening 
he could copy anything . . . and go forward confidently reading 
his primer. . . . In New Guinea, among a recently cannibal tribe: 
“At the end of a week we had taught the first forty who had ever 
read their language, for it had never before been written. . 

That Sunday at least fifteen thousand people swarmed on the air- 

field, marching, dancing, jumping, shouting, to celebrate the 

greatest event in their history.7 

Literists have seen the great possibilities of their applied 
endeavors. There is much evidence to believe that all this 
activity is only a first stage of development in the long task 
to make the three-fifths of the world who are illiterate—literate. 
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Some Experiences with Reading Improvement 
in General Motors 


EUGENE A. SULLIVAN, JR. 


OF THE MANY CURRENTLY POPULAR IDEAS to satisfy man’s 
desire for self-improvement, the idea of improving his read- 
ing has most nearly reached the proportions of a fad. At every 
turn we are besieged with schemes to shake us loose from our 
sixth-grade reading habits. 

One large university recently ran a two-column newspaper 
advertisement entitled, “How to Read Twice as Fast.” It ex- 
plained that for a fee professional people could double their 
present reading speed. A brochure from another university 
exclaims, “You Can Speed Up Your Reading!” A group of 
optometrists in a large midwestern city offers a “Speed Read- 
ing Program” based on the use of a $100 machine. A Chicago 
corporation sends out a story titled, “How Ten Minutes with 
the Rapid Reading Kit Changed the Course of My Life.” Sales- 
men are at the door of business every day with the latest triple- 
threat gadget designed to out-do the best in speed reading. 
They come with charts prepared to show that time saved by 
faster reading multiplied by the employes’ hourly rate will 
soon pay for the machine. All of this emphasis on speed, no 
doubt, has its place. That it gets results can be evidenced by 
the Chicago lawyer who recently read at a rate of 3,750 words 
per minute. That’s about ninety seconds to read the front 
page of a newspaper. 

The ability to read fast is obviously desirable, but not at 
the sacrifice of understanding. An article on reading in a 
recent issue of a popular magazine was titled, “Stop Think- 
ing—Start Reading.” One might infer from the title that this 
approach to reading improvement, along the lines of speed, is 
getting out of hand. 


Eugene A. Sullivan, Jr., is program supervisor of the Plant 
Management Training Department, General Motors Institute, 
Allison Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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On the other hand, there is an approach to improved 
reading that is entirely divorced from speed. The suggestions 
for improvement in this case are slow, careful reading, making 
marginal notes, keeping a personal index in the back of the 
book, and stopping at the bottom of each page to summarize 
what has been read. This kind of reading gives a very thorough 
knowledge of the material. It is the way most of us would 
approach a difficult subject which required our detailed study. 
Such attention to detail, however, is hardly justified as a 
general approach to reading. One reason for this is that mate- 
rial available for reading is not so carefully written that there 
is something to be gleaned from every word. Some people 
have even suggested that the real need is to improve our 
writing, and then the reading problem would take care of 
itself. 


In a very brief glance, these are two extreme approaches 
to reading improvement. The first one, emphasizing speed 
alone, results in little more than a timed contest. The word- 
for-word reading, on the other hand, is more nearly print in- 
spection than reading. 


The work in reading improvement done with General 
Motors Management has pursued a middle ground between 
these two extremes. Participants are encouraged to read as 
fast as possible, but are required to keep good comprehension. 
Knowledge of what is read is checked with a test at the end 
of each reading, and the participant is not encouraged to 
increase his speed unless he can maintain his comprehension 
above 75 per cent. The groups are trained to vary their 
attack on reading material, according to its severity and the 
need of the reader. Generally, a business contract is more 
difficult reading than a magazine article, and the reader’s attack 
on the material depends upon what he needs to get from it. 
Best results have come from giving a solid grounding in good 
reading habits. The use of mechanical equipment is mini- 
mized, and by keeping a self-competition record each in- 
dividual is encouraged to improve vocabulary, memory, and 
concentration. 


Most of our groups at General Motors have been con- 
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ducted completely without mechanical devices. The gains 
made by the use of machines have proved less durable than 
those resulting from putting the entire responsibility on the 
individual. Most of the different types of machines and equip- 
ment are available through General Motors Institute, but 
their use is limited to the few individual cases that for some 
reason do not respond to the regular program. Failing to see 
the expected improvement, the instructor may prescribe a 
machine, hoping to make the student snap out of his lethargy. 
This points out the importance of a well-trained, alert, en- 
thusiastic instructor. The idea of individual responsibility for 
results is a theme running through all General Motors train- 
ing, and it demands a great deal from the instructor. Part 
of his reward is in the lasting results gained by this approach. 
Some of the results of this training can be seen in charts I, II, 
and III. 

All of the reading checks on these charts are different forms 
of the Diagnostic Reading Tests (Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading, Inc., New York). In the program, which is approxi- 
mately twenty hours long, the participants read about 100,000 
words. They read from a book of reprints of magazine articles, 
and from the reading edition of the Readers’ Digest. The 
gains are not spectacular, but they are substantial, and the 
retention is good. Only two or three individuals listed on 
the charts read over 1,000 words per minute, and this was 
usually at the expense of comprehension. On the other hand, 
the last man on Chart I was a very poor reader at the start and 
only a moderately good reader when he finished, but his was 
the greatest gain in the group. In some cases, as can be seen 
on Charts II and III, by continued application of good habits, 
the reader was able to improve even after completion of the 
formal training. Although all participants improved their 
reading, some did better than others. Those making the large 
gains were individuals whose daily tasks required a great deal 
of reading. As an example, Man D on Chart II, and Man E 
on Chart III, both work in Labor Relations. Their work time 
is spent reading contracts, briefs, grievances, labor law, etc. 
Engineers and accounting personnel seemed to improve more 
slowly than others, This may be because they are educated 
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to be attentive to detail. Furthermore, use of this approach 
which puts the responsibility for improvement on the in- 
dividual breeds discouragement in some. A number of men 
have thrown up their hands in disgust and quit. They felt 
they were not improving fast enough. Hence the leader in 
this program needs to be a good catalyst for encouragement. 
He needs to keep plugging away. He needs to recognize when 
to praise, and when to badger. To see improvement in read- 
ing result from such activity with management people is a 
gratifying experience. 

There are some beneficial side effects from improved read- 
ing. One of these is that, as ability improves, the pleasure and 
enjoyment from reading increase. As these increase the reader 
broadens his choice of reading material. This in turn develops 
him into a more effective individual. 





CHART I DIVISION X 
ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 
Pre-Training Post-Training 
Man W.P.M. Comp. Index W.P.M. Comp. Index Y% Gain 
A 342 100 342 438 85 380 1] 
B 260 90 234 332 80 266 14 
C 386 75 290 640 55 352 21 
D 329 85 279 546 65 355 27 
E 199 75 150 247 80 197 31 
F $29 85 279 468 85 388 39 
G 303 50 152 370 60 220 45 
H 225 75 169 368 75 276 63 
I 260 90 234 487 85 414 77 
J 368 85 313 825 70 578 85 
K 234 40 94 295 75 222 136 
CODE: W.P.M.=Word Per Minute 
Comp. == Comprehension in % 
Index =W.P.M. X Comp. 
100 
CHART II DIVISION Y 


MIXED GROUP OF UPPER MANAGEMENT 


I II Ill IV Vv 


6 Months After 
Pre-Training Post-Training Training Ended % 
Man W.P.M. Comp. Index W.P.M. Comp. Index % Gain W.P.M. Comp. Index Retention 


A 227 75 170 478 90 430 152 511 75 383 80% 
210 70 147 329 85 280 90 368 70 257 82% 
283 90 255 566 75 424 66 537 80 427 101% 
292 75 219 631 70 442 101 638 70 447 103% 
253 85 215 341 95 324 50 368 95 350 124% 
253 95 240 370 90 333 38 394 90 354 126% 
279 85 237 371 100 371 55 412 100 412 132% 
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CHART III 
DIVISION Z 
MIXED GROUP OF UPPER MANAGEMENT 
I Il ill IV Vv 
Three Years After Training Ended 
Pre-Training Post-Training % 
Man W.P.M. Comp. Index W.P.M. Comp. Index % Gain W.P.M. Comp. Index Retention 
A 266 70 186 364 90 327 76 $51 65 229 70% 
B 218 100 218 386 95 366 68 338 680 271 81% 
Cc 201 75 150 295 85 251 68 303. 70 213 849, 
D 223 95 212 412 90 371 75 351 90 316 85% 
E 413 90 372 756 100 756 103 678 100 678 89%, 
F 223 80 178 288 90 260 46 329. 80 264 101% 
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Does Appreciation Require Developmental 
Teaching ? 
JOSEPH C. GAINSBURG 


NEW YORK CITY IS ABOUT TO LAUNCH A NEW Curriculum in 
reading for grades 7, 8, and 9. Its printing was scheduled for 
completion during the spring semester of 1958. Approximately 
half of this curriculum is concerned with utilitarian reading, 
that is, reading for information, study, and research. But it 
is the remainder of the curriculum, that portion devoted to 
appreciational reading, that provides the reason for this article. 

A major effort in preparing for this latter portion of the 
curriculum was careful research into the analysis of the skills 
that contribute to appreciation. After several years of explora- 
tory testing in classroom situations, it became convincingly 
clear that the teaching of such skills is as vital for the develop- 
ment of appreciation as is the teaching of “‘work-type”’ skills 
for utilitarian reading. It became equally clear, also, that mere 
reliance upon interesting content, motivation, and even the 
enthusiasm of the teacher was insufficient to produce a sig- 
nificant upgrading of appreciation. What was needed in addi- 
tion was a program of systematic and developmental instruction 
in the specific skills of appreciation. 

Such a program might seem to run counter to some of the 
commonly accepted clichés which are found generously sprin- 
kled within the literature about the teaching of literature. 
Unfortunately they are often accepted as literally true. One 
of these is the tempting epigram “Appreciation should be 
caught, not taught.” It is tempting not only for its alluring 
rhyme, but also, one suspects, for the impression it gives that 
the teacher need have but little responsibility for actually 
teaching appreciation. Students, presumably, would “catch it,” 
perhaps as effortlessly as the measles, through sheer exposure 
to literature, either brief or lengthy, depending on the sus- 
ceptibility of the patient. 


Joseph C. Gainsburg is Principal of the William Cowper Junior 
High School in Queens, New York City. 
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Yet there has actually never been any convincing or tested 
evidence of the truth of this slogan. Furthermore, there is no 
basis in the psychology of the learning process for assuming 
that undirected and effortless learning is more effective than 
learning guided by specific and developmental stages. There 
has, nevertheless, been a popular tendency to regard apprecia- 
tion as an emotional reaction, so unique and so instinctive that 
the normal principles of learning did not apply. 

This article proposes to examine that assumption. 

First, we need to consider what kind of appreciation we are 
concerned with. Does it mean no more than entertainment, 
that is, just reading for pleasure? If it does, then appreciation 
can be interpreted as the thrilling response to accounts of 
stirring events, or adventure, or suspense, with the urgency to 
skim or skip hurriedly over everything intervening. That 
kind of appreciation is an instinctive response to excitement, 
and it is true, therefore, that it needs little instruction, if any. 
It is simple enough to be “caught” even without being “taught.” 
It is as natural as the response to the jungle rhythm of the 
tom-tom. But this is appreciation at its most crude level. If 
that were all that is meant by appreciation, the reading of 
literature would be an unnecessary waste of time and effort, 
for such thrills can be obtained much more effortlessly from 
the comic strip or from the TV Westerns. 

There is, however, a level of richer understanding in read- 
ing, just as there is in music. At this level, the reader reads 
not only to see what happens, but also why it happens. He 
reads to understand the characters, their everchanging person- 
alities, their feelings, their motives, and the effect of all these 
elements in shaping the nature of the events that follow. This 
fuller understanding enhances his appreciation and raises it 
to a new level. But the ability to read with such understanding 
is hardly likely to occur spontaneously. It requires careful 
guidance in teaching how to seek out and recognize such 
aspects of literary material. 

One may observe, for example, how an intimate understand- 
ing of the early pages can provide an open sesame to the rest 
of the story. But the facts presented there are often only hints, 
brief and scattered, that must be pieced together by the reader 
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to disclose much beyond what they actually state. Only then 
can they clarify later content, or reveal why new incidents arise, 
or disclose how the plot of a selection is unfolding. Without 
that early insight, on the other hand, each new development 
seems isolated and puzzling. Unless there is richness of under- 
standing, there will be poverty of appreciation. 

As a further step, there is the level of participation in which 
the student reads actively and creatively. Just as a tennis player 
finds zestful enjoyment only when he plays with active energy 
rather than passively and listlessly, so the capable reader, too, 
will find keener pleasure when he attacks his reading in the 
same spirit. He will interpret subtle clues, he will anticipate 
events to come, and he will revive memories of personal experi- 
ence that add further to his appreciation. He will also visualize 
characters and settings from slight clues. In other words, he 
will read not only what is written; he will also read between 
the lines and contribute his reflective thinking to the ideas 
expressed by the author. 

These better levels of appreciation demand the general 
ability to make inferences while in the act of reading, in fact, 
many kinds and degrees of inferences. It is these inferences 
that provide the wealth of understanding without which a good 
level of appreciation is not possible. In other words, the reader 
should be able to read in depth as well as in breadth, with a 
grasp of the meaning behind the indirectness of style. Good 
authors write in a manner that is not intended for literal 
meaning. Metaphor, exaggeration, deliberate omission, and 
the bit-by-bit revelation of characters—all these, though chal- 
lenging to the reader, can provide him with richer meaning 
as well as with greater interest. To accept statements literally 
would produce either confusion or meager understanding. 
They must be seen in the light of their intended meaning. It 
is then that they can make characters and scenes come to life 
and provide vivid and effective appreciation. 

The ability to make these many kinds of inferences is by 
no means instinctive. It needs to be deliberately and spe- 
cifically developed. Only the failure to recognize the broader 
aspects of appreciation can condone the presumption that the 
magic of books by themselves could produce those subtle in- 
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sights. Only wishful thinking would expect such development 
from the student’s own blundering and random efforts. 

It is obvious, then, that the power to appreciate literature 
depends on the general ability to make effective inferences and 
to respond appropriately to them. But efficiency in making an 
inference (or interpretation) is actually a SKILL. Since there 
are many varieties of literary situations that require inference, 
the power of appreciation may be properly regarded as a com- 
plex total of many individual skills of appreciation. ' 

Above all, it should be emphasized that the most important 
purpose to be served through the development of these skills 
is the student’s gradual attainment of independence in his 
appreciational ability. It is certainly not enough for him to 
obtain keen understanding and enjoyment from a story only 
when led by the teacher’s enthusiastic guidance. Each new 
skill learned should enable him to attack his next reading 
with greater independence and, of course, with greater appre- 
ciation. 

These skills may range from very simple to very difficult, 
although the steps are not very distinct and there may be 
considerable overlapping. That is because of the great varia- 
tions in language difficulties and in the subtleties of the clues 
that are presented. Nevertheless, although there has been no 
scientific study for the classification of the skills of appreciation, 
a kind of progression has been noted, based on experience in 
teaching them. For example: 

1. It is easier for pupils to make inferences when clues have 
been pointed out than it is to find the clues when the 
inferences have been indicated to them. An even higher 
stage is that of independence both in recognizing clues 
and making inferences from them. 

2. A simple beginning is one that offers single clues and 
single inferences. On the other hand, it takes much 
more skill to follow and keep in mind a number of 
scattered clues when all are needed to build up a broad 
inference or understanding. 

3. Implications, conclusions, and creative aspects of skills 
are all likely to demand a higher level of thinking than 
the making of simple inferences. 

No discussion of this subject can be really helpful, however, 
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without examples of typical and specific skills. Accordingly, 
they are presented here, in the form of a list, with some regard 
for their developmental order. 


1. FINDING SPECIFIC INFERENCES WHEN CLUES 
HAVE BEEN POINTED OUT. 


Inferring the appearance of the story personality from 
a few but significant “strokes”: 
e.g., There stood his mother, stiff as a ramrod, her 
hands on her hips, her mouth a thin straight line. 
Inferring his character from colorful physical descrip- 
tion: 
e.g., His eyes gleamed coldly under shaggy eyebrows. 
or from parallel conditions in the environment: 
e.g., At the very sight of her, the children would 
stop their merry chatter and freeze in their places. 
Inferring his feelings and moods from his actions or 
from his voice (as described): 
e.g., She seemed to accept the news calmly, but then 
her head sank into her hands. 
e.g., “I'd like to see you climb a ship’s ladder in 
tight skirts,” she snapped. 
Inferring his motives, drives, intentions, from delib- 
erately misleading statements: 
e.g., “We are in no danger whatsoever,” he said 
reassuringly, but he found it difficult to stay away 
from the window. 
or from the omission of expected action: 
e.g., The more dramatic and emotional her plead- 
ings became, the more interest he displayed in his 
book. 
Inferring the nature, trend, and problems of a story 
from the title, or from its opening paragraph or paragraphs: 
e.g., “The Spell of the Yukon”: Inference, a strange 
and remote place has a strong influence on the lives 
of people who live there. 
e.g., When old Mr. Hindley died, he left a strange 
will and a stranger assortment of would-be heirs: 
Inference, the story will probably be an account of 
the complications caused by a strange will. 
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Inferring the mood of a selection from its setting or 
atmosphere: 
e.g., The relentless sunlight beat down on the wide 
expanse of the quiet sea. No birds, no ships, no 
motion but the gentle swelling of the waves broke 
the stillness. 
Inference, some unusual action will occur to disturb 
the quiet of the scene. 
Recognizing humor in language deliberately inappro- 
priate to the situation: 
e.g., The ugly monstrous dragon colored and looked 
away. Then he said bashfully, “Did you ever—just 
for fun—try to make up poetry—verses, you know?” 
2. VISUALIZING FULLY A SETTING OR EVENT OR 
CHARACTER from selective or suggestive details: 
e.g., A strip of fading sky glowed across the trail of 
the vanished sun. 
or from simile or metaphor. This involves the skill of visualiz- 
ing more vividly because two pictures are merged in the mind. 
The element or trait that is being compared should be clear: 
e.g., “As an oak tree falls on the hillside 
Crushing all that lies beneath 
So Theseus fell upon the Minotaur and now the 
brute lies dead.” 
The reader should be able to visualize Theseus as though he 
were a great oak tree, and see him “falling” upon and crushing 
the beast. 
8. FOLLOWING THE PLOT OR EVENTS WITH UN- 
DERSTANDING. 
Noting how they unravel the plot or mystery by an 
awareness of the nature of the conflict: 
e.g., between man and man 
between man and nature 
between man and his own nature 
Using the story situation to modify one’s personal opin- 
ion or concepts. 
Using the story situation to revise one’s attitude or 
prejudices. 
Using it to improve one’s personality or social responses. 
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A Freshman Reading Program 
CHARLES E. BEASLEY, Jr. 


MANY COLLEGE STUDENTS exhibit a marked deficiency in 
language ability, particularly in the essential reading skills. 
To meet the needs of these students, East Tennessee State 
College at Johnson City initiated a developmental and remedial 
reading program, known as English 100. Since the inception 
of this program in 1950 more than 1500 college students as 
well as many business and professional people have partici- 
pated, and the staff of the Reading Laboratory and Clinic has 
grown from one to four members. 

The need for reading instruction gained in importance 
and scope at East Tennessee State because the college was 
required, until recently, to accept any graduate of an ac- 
credited high school within the state. 

When this study was made all entering students were given 
the Cooperative English Test (Higher Level), and those falling 
below the 40th percentile of the group tested were placed in 
English 100 by their faculty advisers; however, many freshmen 
students scoring above the average chose to elect the course. 

The purposes of the Freshman Reading Program were to 
improve the reading ability of freshmen who showed the need 
for instruction in reading, and to provide training in the read- 
ing skills for any student who desired to increase his reading 
ability. 

The following were the objectives of the Reading Program: 

1. To provide opportunities for the student to improve his 

ability to comprehend textual and story-type material. 

2. To help the student develop a broad and meaningful 

vocabulary. 


Charles E. Beasley, Jr., is Assistant Director of the Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City. 

This report was made under the direction of Profs. George N. 
Dove, Albert J. Luker, and Allie Lou Felton Gilbreath at 
E.T.S.C. 
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3. To teach the student to employ effective techniques 
for skimming. 


4. To help the individual develop skill in locating infor- 
mation. 


To teach the student to read critically. 


‘ io) | 


6. To encourage the student to perfect his general study 

skills. 

To increase the reading and comprehension speed of 

the student. 

8. ‘To teach the student to adjust his rate and technique of 
reading to the type of material being read and to the 
purpose for which he is reading. 


~I 


The instruction included thirty-six hours of class work 
(groups of twenty students who met three times each week) and 
twenty-four hours of individual and small group work (two 
hours each week) in the Reading Laboratory. Class enrollment 
was ordinarily limited to twenty students; however, demand for 
the course was such that some sections contained as many as 
twenty-three students. The group instruction introduced the 
student to the mechanical and psychological factors involved in 
the reading process. In the group, essential reading skills such 
as skimming for overviews, facts, and ideas; finding main ideas 
and supporting details; organizing into summary statements and 
outlines; locating information, and reading critically in litera- 
ture and history were developed and practiced. A study was 
made of important Latin and Greek roots and prefixes which 
occur frequently in English. 

The laboratory periods provided an opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice and to develop the skills discussed and used 
during the regular class periods of instruction. A major portion 
of each laboratory period was devoted to the use of the SRA 
Reading Accelerator. The Accelerator was effective in develop- 
ing reading rate and improving general reading comprehension. 
Most of the students doubled or tripled their reading speed 
during the quarter. The laboratory periods provided an oppor- 
tunity for individual conferences with the instructors and a 
detailed discussion of student progress, as well as an opportunity 
for the formulation of plans which might help him develop his 
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reading ability and perfect his study habits. As many periods 
as necessary were used to develop a program of study for any 
subject with which the student was having difficulty. An 
explanation of texts, study habits, and reading skills as they 
are used in the different content areas was made by the instruc- 
tor. Considerable individual attention was possible because the 
laboratory periods were limited to eight students. 

Reading speed was developed in two ways: First, the student 
practiced timed reading exercises in class. He was given a 
minimum amount of time in which to find the main idea of a 
passage, a fact within a passage, the general pattern of organiza- 
tion of material, and answers to specific questions within the 
- material.. This required that he push his eyes rapidly across 
the page in order to finish the exercise within the prescribed 
time limit. Each exercise was followed by questions designed to 
find out what the student had retained and understood about 
the material he had read. Since most of the students were eager 
to do well in a group, the competitive spirit played an important 
role in this learning situation. Second, each student used the 
Reading Accelerator for a minimum of twenty hours during 
the quarter; however, the Accelerator was not used by the 
student for more than one hour during any one day. 

In both laboratory and classroom, exercises were used 
following the reading to provide a measure of the student’s 
performance during each training period. Exercises and books 
used were graded to determine the level of readability, and 
progressively difficult material was used as the student advanced. 
Generally, the reading rate of the student was not advanced 
until he had achieved a minimum comprehension score of 
seventy-five per cent on two consecutive exercises. He was com- 
peting with others in the classroom situation while he was 
competing only with himself in the laboratory. The combina- 
tion of these experiences developed speed and contributed to 
increased comprehension. 

In attempting to meet the need for vocabulary improve- 
ment on the part of the student, a combination of methods 
and procedures was used. Vocabulary development was treated 
as an integral part of the training rather than as a separate 
phase of reading instruction. 
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The following is a list of the ways in which vocabulary 
development was stimulated in the Freshman Reading Program: 


1, 


nN 


Pr 


so 9° 


Studying the context and noting the use of the word in 
the sentence in which it appears. 

Relating the word to former experiences and real-life 
situations. 

Studying the etymology of words. This included a study 
of the most-used Greek and Latin roots and prefixes 
found in many English words. 

Studying antonyms and synonyms. 

Studying the most-used English prefixes and suffixes. 
Investigating word combinations and compound words. 
Discussing in class the most effective word to express 
some specific meaning. 

Conversing in class using new words. 

Studying workbooks and “vocabulary builders” designed 
to increase word power through placing the words in 
new situations. 


10. Keeping a notebook of terms. 

11. Learning to listen for new words. 

12. Securing definitions from a dictionary. 

Exercises were directed toward helping the student develop 
independent and varied methods of word attack, analysis, recog- 
nition, and meaning. The instructors felt that regardless of the 
techniques used to develop vocabulary, systematic instruction in 
word recognition was essential for the development of versatile 
reading habits. 

Instruction in comprehension skills was determined by the 
students’ needs, and those participating in the program were 
engaged in activities designed to develop the following skills: 


l. 


no 


» g0 


Finding a main idea in paragraphs, articles, editorials, 
chapters in texts and books. 

Noting and remembering details of who, what, when 
and where as they read. 

Detecting implied meanings. 

Reading critically. 

Skimming for facts, ideas, details, and the pattern of 
organization of materials. 

Studying effectively. 
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7. Locating information in reference works and source 

materials in the library. 

8. Analyzing questions presented and deciding which read- 

ing skill or skills should be used to answer them. 

Not all of the comprehension skills included in the instruc- 
tion were measured by Survey Sections of the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests. For example, skimming, studying, and locational 
ability were among the skills not measured directly by the 
tests. However, it is possible that instruction in certain of 
these areas influenced scores made by students taking the tests. 

At the beginning of the instruction, all students were 
administered Form A of the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test. At the conclusion of the instruction, all students 
participating in the program were administered Form B of 
the Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test. After a lapse 
of three months following completion of the instruction, Form 
C of the Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test was 
administered. In this investigation, the chi-square formula was 
used as a method for determining the significance of the test 
results. 

In over-all reading ability (items 1-100) as measured by 
Form A of the Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test 
administered prior to course instruction, 115 members in the 
group were in the lower 25 per cent, 22 were in the middle 50 
per cent, and 7 were in the upper 25 per cent according to the 
norms for the test. When Form B of the Survey Section of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test was administered at the conclusion 
of the instruction, it was found that 84 members of the group 
were in the lower 25 per cent, 47 were in the middle 50 per 
cent, and 13 were in the upper 25 per cent. 





Lower 25% Middle 50% Upper 25% N 
Form A _ (fo) 115 22 7 144 
Form B (fe) 84 47 13 144 

fo-fe 3] 25 6 

(fo-fe)2 961 625 36 

(fo-fe)2 11.44 13.51 2.75 

fe 
Chi-square equals 26.71 df equals 2 P equals 0.01 


Chi-square value at the 1 per cent level with 2 degrees of free- 
dom is 9.210. In this instance, chi-square was 26.71 which is 
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beyond the chi-square value at the 1 per cent of 9.210. It was 
concluded, therefore, that there was a significant gain in over- 
all reading ability as measured by the Survey Sections of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test. 

After a lapse of three months following the course instruc- 
tion in reading, Form C of the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test was administered in an effort to determine the 
residual gain in over-all reading ability. It was found that 87 
members of the group were in the lower 25 per cent according 
to the norms for Form C of the test, 38 were in the middle 50 
per cent, and 19 were in the upper 25 per cent. 





Lower 25% Middle 50% Upper 25% N 
Form A_ (fo) 115 22 7 144 
Form C (fe) 87 38 19 144 

fo-fe 28 16 12 

(fo-fe)2 784 256 144 

(fo-fe)2 9.01 6.74 7.58 

fe 
Chi-square equals 23.31 df equals 2 _—— P.- equals 0.01 


Chi-square in this instance is 23.31 which was beyond the 
chi-square value with 2 degrees of freedom of 9.210. It was 
concluded, therefore, that the residual gain in over-all reading 
ability after a lapse of three months following course instruc- 
tion in reading was significant. 

The following implications were suggested by this study: 

1. It is possible that those who scored in the upper 25 per 

cent prior to the course instruction continued to improve 

the basic reading skills acquired during the course instruc- 
tion, while those in the lower 25 per cent exhibited a tend- 
ency to decline in these skills after a lapse of three months 

following the course instruction. Those in the middle 50 

per cent tended to hold the initial gain or to advance in the 

group comprising the upper 25 per cent. 

2. There appeared to be a higher degree of transfer of 

learnings among those students who scored initially in the 

upper 50 per cent of the group tested. 
_ Asa result of this investigation, the following recommenda- 
tions were made: 

1. Participation in the Freshman Reading Program should 

be required of students other than those making low scores 

on the entrance and placement tests. Emphasis should be 
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placed upon training those scoring in the upper 50 per cent 
of the group on the initial test. 
2. Efforts should be made to meet the reading deficiencies 
of students on the junior and senior high school level. 
3. If practicable, a continuation of this study should be 
made in order that any trend in retention and improvement 
of reading skills over a longer period of time may be 
detected. 
This program of organized reading instruction resulted in a 
significant and lasting gain in rate of reading, in vocabulary 
development, in comprehension, and in total comprehension. 


Materials 
To teach students how to study and handle textual material, 

currently used college texts in history, health, geography and 

general science were used in the group instruction. The skills 

taught using these texts included skimming for an overview, 

paragraph construction, understanding the different kinds of 

type and pictorial materials used, and organizing to remember. 
The following materials were also used during the group 

instruction in the classroom: 

Jones, W. Powell, Practical Word Study. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 

Kelley, Victor H., and Harry A. Greene, Better Reading and 
Study Habits. New York: World Book Company, 1947. 

Knight, Pearle E., and Arthur J. Traxler, Read and Compre- 
hend. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. 

Lewis, Norman, Rapid Vocabulary Builder. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1951. 

Roberts, Clyde, Word Attack. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1956. 

Robinson, Francis P., Effective Study. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 

Spache, George D., and Paul C. Berg, The Art of Efficient Read- 
ing. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 

Weber, Christian O., Reading and Vocabulary Development. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 

Wilking, S. Vincent, and Robert G. Webster, A College Devel- 
opmental Reading Manual. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1943. 
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Developmental Reading and Student Evaluation 


MARY K. TORMEY and WALTER G. PATTERSON 


THE INTRODUCTION OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING into the 
curriculum of Needham Senior High School was based on a 
preliminary study of reading needs of high-school pupils. 

In August, 1956, the principal studied the test results for- 
warded from the Junicr High School. The percentiles based 
on the Cooperative English Test—Reading Section given in 
the eighth grade showed that of the 1102 students in the 
high school, 148 were reading below the 31st percentile where 
failure in subjects requiring reading could reasonably be pre- 
dicted; 581 students’ reading comprehension was above the 
70th percentile; and 521 students’ reading comprehension was 
below the 7|st percentile. ‘The elementary schools are doing 
an outstanding job of teaching reading when more than fifty 
per cent of the students read above the 70th percentile. But 
in the high school, 152 freshmen, 119 sophomores, 48 juniors, 
and 122 seniors were reading below the 7Ist percentile. Hence 
the need for continuing the teaching of reading was clear. 

After establishing the need for developmental reading, 
two proposals were prepared. A one-teacher program operat- 
ing a reading course for one semester would provide a fairly 
effective program. However, a two-teacher program would 
permit all the freshmen to take reading, and the seniors could 
elect the reading course. Although good results are often ob- 
tained on a short-time basis for some students, a year or more 
may be needed for students seriously handicapped in reading. 
In Needham the objective is to give every student all the help 
in reading from which he can profit; therefore, the two- 
teacher yearly plan of high school reading instruction was 
adopted. 

As seventy-five per cent of the Needham High School stu- 
dents go on to college or to some form of higher education, 


Mary K. Tormey is a reading teacher and Walter G. Patterson 
is the Principal of Needham Senior High School, Needham, 
Massachusetts. 
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the purpose of the developmental reading course is to make 
good readers better readers and to give the opportunity to 
all students to raise their levels of reading. 


The developmental reading course aims first, to raise the 
level of comprehension; second, to help students increase their 
speed of reading; third, to help the students improve their 
vocabularies; and fourth, to teach the students “how-to-study.” 
The reading course helps the students in two of the major 
areas of criticism of the American High Schools—poor reading 
and poor study skills. 


Our first developmental reading course with one teacher 
was offered in the spring, 1957, to seniors first and under- 
classmen second. An additional reading teacher was employed 
in September, 1957. At that time all ninth-grade students 
were required to take developmental reading. Sixty-eight 
seniors and a few sophomores and juniors elected to take the 
course. At least a one-half year course in reading beginning 
in September was recommended for seniors planning to take 
the College Board Examinations and for those planning to go 
to college. 


The Needham Developmental Reading Program is an ex- 
perimental one. Changes based on evidence will be made 
when indicated. 


Organization 


Developmental Reading classes, limited to twenty mem- 
bers, meet twice weekly. Students go to reading instead of 
going to study rooms. Two classrooms used for reading are 
located at one end of the corridor with fire doors between 
them and the other classrooms on the same floor. The reading 
accelerators, film projectors, and tachistoscope are located in 
one room, while the drill and textbook materials are used in 
the other room. Students may change between the reading 
rooms during any class period without disturbing other classes 
in the building. Class periods and free periods for the two 
reading teachers coincide so that students may be exchanged 
for specialized instruction, and the teachers may have the op- 
portunity to plan and coordinate their work. 
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Reading Growth as Measured by Tests 

Despite unavoidably adverse testing conditions and the 
limited time available for instruction, the test results for the 
first group are very gratifying. The Iowa Silent Reading Test 
Advanced Form AM was administered in April, 1957, before 
the reading course started. At that time the senior group 
median was 59, nine points above national-norm median; the 
junior group median was 38, or 12 points below normal; the 
sophomore group median was 29, or 21 points below average. 
After a maximum of 1014 clock hours of instruction, Form 
BM was administered in June near the end of the course. 
The results of that test showed the senior group median to 
be 84, or 34 points above national norms; the junior group 
median was 60 or 10 points above normal; and the sophomore 
group at 40 or only 10 points below average. The total 
groups raised the median from 49 to 79. 

The seniors improved their reading scores by sixty-one to 
seventy points. Two seniors and two juniors raised their per- 
centile ranks fifty-one to sixty points. The largest number 
improved from one to ten points. This fact was expected 
because twenty-four seniors started in the 91-99 percentile ranks, 
and the slow learners could not show any greater improve- 
ment in such a short period of time. 

With the groups starting reading in September, 1958, Table 
I, the same procedure was followed in administering the Iowa 
Test, Advanced Form AM, at the beginning of the course. 
At the end of the first semester, Iowa Form B was administered 
to 197 freshmen, 38 seniors, and a few middle classmen who 
were allowed to drop the course at the half year. The fresh- 
man group raised the median percentile from 75 on the AM 
Form to 90 on the BM Form. The seniors raised their median 
percentile from 70 to 85. 

The test results for classes tested in May—both one-semes- 
ter and two-semester groups—are most gratifying to pupils and 
teachers. The average increase in all grades was approximately 
25-30 percentile points, Table II. One senior boy, an out- 
standing student of science, gained 80 percentile points, going 
from the 6th to the 86th percentile. A sophomore girl who 
commented that she “guessed” she never knew how to read 
before improved 82 percentile points. 
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Several pupils with one term of reading last year elected 
the course again this year. Many freshmen and seniors who 
were reading far beyond their grade level of reading at the 
half year requested permission to remain in the course for the 
full year. In the new classes formed at the opening of the 
second semester many brothers and sisters of present and 
former pupils sought to be allowed to enroll. During our 
first full year, 55.5 per cent of the total school enrollment of 
1279 students received at least one semester of reading in- 
struction. 

TABLE I 
Frequency Distribution of Percentile Ranks (National Norms) Based on 
Scores of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced Form AM and BM, 
School Term, 1957-1958. 





9th Totals 














Grades 12th llth 10th 
Percentiles AM BM AM BM AM BM AM BM AM BM 
100 a 
91-99 I ll 8 25 2 19 2 8 13 63 
81-90 4 4 : 6 12 4 17s 21 53 
71-80 l 4 10 10 7 16 6 26 24 56 
61-70 5 10 14 7 14 3 6 25 34 
51-60 5 4 11 5 16 14 11 25 41 48 
41-50 5 6 14 9 8 7 9 23 36 £45 
31-40 6 5 q 5 15 aa! 50 43 
21-30 4 2 5 5 18 5 16 54 28 
11-20 4 1 17 4 11 3 29 1361 21 
0-10 6 2 8 2 15 4 50 10 79 18 
-] l 5 1 6 l 
Votals 39 639 99 99 106 106 166 166 410 410 
Mdn 40 59 43 77 34 68 20 £49 
Gain in 


%ile points 19 34 34 29 


Equipment and Tests 

Much credit for the success of this venture must be at- 
tributed to our excellent and ample equipment. The Con- 
trolled Reading Films forced reading in phrases and overcom- 
ing regressions. Tach-X (tachistoscope) broadened eye span 
and sharpened perception. Ten accelerators enabled the classes 
to pace their reading in a maximum of two shifts. 
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Better Reading Books, Levels 1, 2, and 3 by Elizabeth 
Simpson, and Efficient Reading by James I. Brown were used 
for the accelerator readings. How to Become A Better Reader 
by Paul Witty and How To Improve Your Reading were used 
as basic texts for an understanding of reading skills and for 
self-timed reading exercises, (supplemented by other materials 
for practice on particular skills at various reading levels). 
Better Work Habits by Rachel Salisbury and How To Study 
by Preston and Sotel are the texts used for study skills. 

The graded exercises in the Science Research Associate 
Laboratory Set served to detect and remedy in a heterogeneous 
group individual weaknesses, such as phonics, that could not 
be handled in class work. They also strengthen the basic 


TABLE II 


Growth by Percentile Ranks, Based on Scores of the lowa Silent Reading 
Tests, AM September 1957 and BM May 1958. 


Percentiles Seniors Juniors Sophomores Freshmen Totals 
81-90 l I 
71-80 l l 2 
61-70 ] 2 3 
51-60 3 t 11 18 
41-50 6 6 10 19 41 
31-40 i 19 18 28 69 
21-30 7 14 27 39 87 
11-20 8 31 22 31 92 

1-10 7 21 18 22 68 

0 2 3 l 10 16 
-1-10 3 l 2 3 9 
-11-20 l l l 3 
-21-30 ” l 
Fotals 39 99 106 166 110 
Mdn. Gain 19 34 34 29 


* Ill date of test. Will be retested in September 1958. 


reading skills at ten different levels of reading, vocabulary, 
syllabication, and spelling. 

Lip reading, finger pointing, and some other poor reading 
habits are detected by close observation, because the size of 
classes does not allow time for sufficient diagnosis by testing. 
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Individual instruction has to be restricted to remedial cases 
where different materials are used. 


Student Evaluation 

Upon completing the course each student has been asked 
to write a short report on his impressions of the reading 
course. The students gave their ideas without clues as to 
what was expected from them by the reading teacher. In this 
way, the results tend to be more reliable than would be true 
if specific questions had been asked. Positive statements of 
students, Table III, cover many of the objectives and skills 
of reading, with speed and comprehension mentioned most 
often. 

Although some items are not mentioned frequently, one 
should think of what it really means for a student to “‘over- 
come regression’’, “to be helped in taking tests’, “to learn to 
skim”, “to be helped with homework’, “to learn to enjoy 
reading’, or “to pick out the main points”. 

The negative statements, Table IV, are included to show 
that not all students thought they had gained from the course 
when in reality most test results showed marked improvement. 
Some excellent readers and some very poor readers who hate 
books have regarded the course as a waste of time. 

Many students do not appreciate the value of reading unless 
they have faced failure in high school and/or rejection by 
colleges because of low reading ability. Some students who 
do not show as much improvement as others in the same class 
tend to blame the course rather than their own application or 
ability. 

The suggestions for improvement, Table V, verified some 
of our plans. The course is now at least one semester and for 
many the course extends for a full year. All freshmen were 
assigned to reading classes in September, 1957. For those 
who had high comprehension, emphasis was placed on study 
skills and increased speed and vocabulary. There is some- 
thing in the developmental reading course to help all students 
to get a good start in high school, although not all freshmen 
reading in the 90-99 percentiles at the beginning realize that 
fact. 
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TABLE Ill 


Positive Statements from Essays by Students of Developmental Reading 


in Needham Senior High School, April 1957 through June 1958. 


N wuuber of 





Comments Responses 
1. Speed increased 158 
2. Comprehension improved 102 
3. Benefited from controlled reader 95 
4. Found course interesting and profitable 79 
5. Vocabulary improved eaeke ree 53 
6. Helped by reading accelerators 41 
7. Helped by Witty’s books 34 
8. Helped by “How to Study” rules ' 32 
9. Overcame lip reading ........ huis a iehens 28 
10. Helped with studies pekeewas , 26 
11. Learned to pick out main points....... 26 
12. Helped by Reading Laboratory sei A) 19 
13. Helped with homework . ees ree bie 19 
14. Learned to skim .. i 12 
15. Helped in taking C.E.E. B. tests ' : 11 
16. Marks improved aca ates _— - 10 
17. Realized importance of reading... 10 
18. Learned to enjoy reading....... 9 
19. Learned to concentrate . , 7 
20. Aided in taking tests ... 6 
21. Memory improved — eee 5 
22. Spelling improved ss 4 
23. Appreciated methods and equipment 4 
24. Overcame regression ‘i 3 
25. Discovered own weaknesses 3 
26. Learned to enjoy reading 2 
27. Saved time ! ] 
28. Sense of following directions l 
29. Credits Bes ] 


Sevenl quotations are | given from the student essays to 


supplement the data in the tables. One senior girl wrote: 


Through concentrated reading on the accelerators, films that 
improve speed of reading, and questions on the reading matter, 
one can’t help but improve his reading skills. I realize I have 
difficulty in comprehending the material that I read, and it is in 
this class where I have gained an understanding of how to improve 
this defect. The use of outlines has helped me in the review of 
history, and the instruction on skimming material has aided me in 
my English work. I feel that each student who makes a sincere 
effort to improve, and who may need help in his reading would 
certainly benefit from a year’s study in the reading course. 
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Another senior girl reported: 

Before I took this course I was reading every single word; now 
I am able to read in phrases. I am more relaxed and | seem to 
enjoy reading more now. I only wish I could have taken this course 
before my College Board Examinations. I know there would have 
been a definite improvement. No student should be able to gradu- 
ate without taking this course. I feel giving up my study period 
was worthwhile, for I have gained a great deal in reading 
knowledge. 


TABLE IV 


Negative Statements from Essays by Students of Developmental Reading 
in Needham Senior High School, April, 1957, through June, 1958. 


Number of 


Comments Responses 
1. Not helped by accelerators 31 
2. Dull, boring and tiring 21 
3. Course a waste of time. . 19 
4. Materials not interesting 12 
5. Rather be in a study period 9 
6.. Film strips strained eyes 4 
7. Films too fast 3 
8. Films a waste of time 2 
9. Disliked films 2 
10. “How to Study” a waste of time 2 
11. Too much time on vocabulary 2 
12. SQ3R too difficult l 
13. Disliked oral reading l 
14. Not a serious attitude in class l 
15. Course too easy l 
16. Disliked reading library l 
17. Disliked tests | 
18. Skimming a waste of time l 


A senior boy expressed his views in this way: 

In the short time I was in this class I feel that my reading 
has improved a great deal. Just the other day I was reading my 
Economics and I was reading in phrases, something I never used to 
be able to do. As a result I finished my economics in one period 
and had time to do some of my reading in Romeo and Juliet. 
Consequently, I didn’t have as much homework to do at night. I 
only wish I could have had this course for a longer time because 
I have a poor vocabulary and a poor rate of reading. Since I 
started this course every one of these things has improved, 
especially my rate of reading. 
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A boy whose comprehension increased twenty-one percen- 
tile points reported: 

I don’t thing I got too much out of the course. I can read a 
little faster now and I can comprehend a little better. I always 
was a poor reader and found it pretty hard. I never enjoyed 
reading at all but now I like it a little better. 


TABLE V 


Suggestions for Improvement from Essays by Students of Developmental 
Reading in Needham Senior High School. April, 1957 through June, 1958 


Number of 


Comments Responses 
1. Longer course than six weeks 76 
2. Give to all freshmen 7 
3. Not enough time on accelerators 6 
1. Elective in upper grades 6 
5. Elective for all 4 
6. Separate seniors from freshmen 
7. Don’t schedule during activity 3 
8. Something different second half of year 3 
9. Regular course like English 3 
10. Allow some work on accelerators exclusively 3 
11. More individual attention 3 
12. More time on vocabulary 9 
13. Should have reading in 7th and 8th grades, too 2 
14. One period per week 2 
15. Smaller classes 2 
16. More oral reading 2 
17. More time on note taking rs 
18. Required of everyone l 
19. Include logic and reasoning l 

20. Give more credit l 

21. Omit a lot of course l 

22. More interesting stories I 

23. More reading—fewer films a l 

24. Include public speaking l 

25. Divide classes into fast and slow l 

26. More advanced vocabulary l 

27. More advanced materials ............... l 

28. More work on regular tests l 


A senior boy wrote: 

This course could have been very valuable if it could have 
started at the beginning of the year. If one takes the course seri- 
ously, and contributes to it the best he can, this course will at 
least provide him with a background of kinds of reading and at 
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least teach him how to develop his reading. I have found that 
I am able to read somewhat faster but I am still not able to com- 
prehend 100% (which is what I need to improve). 1 am sorry 
that I didn’t have the benefit of this course before this year. 


A senior girl reported: 
Of all we did in class, 1 think the accelerators helped me most. 
Another senior girl (an honor student): 


I believe that I could have received more help from the class 
if I had been allowed to work on the accelerators exclusively. 


A tenth grade girl wrote: 
During the period while I was taking this course, I found that 
I could read books for English faster and with greater compre- 


hension. I think this improvement was due to the accelerator and 
the films. 


Another tenth grade girl wrote: 

I think I learned how to control my thoughts when reading 
and to concentrate more on what I was reading. 
A girl said: 

I believe that I received something from this course, especially 
from the how-to-study habits which were taught. I tried to apply 
these and I feel that they helped me. 

A tenth grade girl who at first resisted taking the course 
had this to say: 


When I first heard that I was to go to this reading class I 
didn’t think I needed to know anything more about reading at all. 
But from my first class I realized how much I really didn’t know. 
I think this class has helped me to know my faults and weaknesses 
in reading. I really didn’t like to read before, but am now getting 
interested in reading and know this class has helped me. 


A sophomore (2d sem.) wrote to his teacher. 
I must commend you. I have been in this course four weeks. In 


that time my biology marks have gone up a full grade. I think 
the credit belongs to you. 


On the first day of class this boy told me he didn’t know 
why he was in reading—that he always got along OK. It was 
discovered that he moved his lips as he read. 

A junior girl reported that a member of the Class of 1957, 
now in college, told her not to miss taking the reading course 
before graduating and to take it seriously. 

A junior boy who recently moved to Needham from the 
Southwest and who was a good reader seeking to make his 
reading better judged the reading course as the “most valuable 
non-major course I have had in high school.” 
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Another junior girl, a recipient of a Reader’s Digest Award, 
had been a “‘C” student in her freshman and sophomore years 
and this year has been on the honor roll from the second term 
to the end of the year. Other student comments are: 


1. I think that reading helped me in my studies. My marks the 
first term were in the “C” bracket. This term my marks have 
gone up, in most of my subjects, to the “B” bracket. I feel 
that reading helped me to do that. 

When I first started reading I realized that I wasn’t as good a 

reader as I thought I was. Reading gave me the chance I 

needed. 

3. When I first started reading I didn’t think I would appreciate 
it. Now I realize how much it has helped me. I really have 
enjoyed reading these last two terms. I am glad that I had the 
chance to take it. 

I think that I have profited greatly from this reading class. 

5. I have discovered in doing my homework that I can read faster 
than I used to. Skimming has been useful to me when reviewing 
material. Reading classes were boring sometimes because I did 
not enjoy some of the reading selections in the book I was read- 
ing with the accelerator. I enjoyed the reading films more than 
anything else. 

6. I noticed just the other day while reading a rather boring book 
for English that I had covered more material than I usually do 
in the amount of time I'd spent reading. At the end of the 
chapter there were some test questions to see if you understood 
what you had just finished reading; and to my surprise I could 
answer all except one. So, therefore, I must have learned to 
pick the main idea from the paragraph. 

I enjoyed the class and found it very interesting and worth- 

while, for I had never experienced or heard anything of a read- 

ing class before. 

8. I started the course with the idea that it was going to be 
horrible and I wouldn’t learn a thing. I have discovered that I 
have learned a great deal and that the course has been very 
worthwhile. 


~ 


Mary, a freshman, who completed a half-year of reading 
in January, 1958, came to her reading teacher on the last day 
of school to show her report card—ail A’s for the first time in 
her school life. She wrote as follows: 

I have fully enjoyed this term of reading. It has increased my 
capacity for learning and pushed up my reading speed. I think 
the most successful method of pushing up one’s reading speed is 
the accelerator. It makes you more conscious of what you are 
reading and you can absorb more from the selection. It has also 
helped in my homework, my being able to read much faster and 
therefore leaving me more time for projects and term papers. I 
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have improved greatly on my report card and I think it was partly 
due to the reading course. 





I think that one of the most important things I got out of 
reading is that I think I have increased my speed of reading 
quite a bit, and I have also increased my vocabulary. Also, I have 
tried out some of the helps for studying and I have found that they 
work out very nicely. I now find that I can read books faster than 
I used to. I also notice that I can read without going back and 
looking at words. 





There is much to be benefited from this class. Especially for 
the individual who has a desire to learn and a desire to excel. 
I think the techniques involved in accelerating reading and im- 
proving comprehension are quite effective. I do not believe that 
results are supposed to be evident immediately. Rather that, in 
years to come, evidence of this course will show up in my reading. 





This reading course was valuable for preparation for “College 
Boards.” The accelerators and film strips were the best means of 
increasing speed. The speed acquired during the class period 
often is not applicable to actual home assignments, however, but 
for “easy” reading and for “College Boards” the course was 
valuable. The integration between seniors and underclassmen who 
read slower (not the faster readers) is generally a poor situation. 
The seniors easily become lazy in such a situation. For future 
class periods—a suggestion for practice reading of more difficult 
material so that fast reading will be applicable to all phases 
of reading. Advanced vocabulary would be a definite benefit also. 





I feel that this course has been helpful to me in several ways. 
The film strips and the accelerator have improved my reading 
speed. The timed readings have helped me to pick out important 
meanings and analogies have improved my vocabulary. These 
various things have improved my work in other subjects. This also 
cut down the time I have to spend on homework. I think the 
two study periods I have missed weekly have been well made up 
for in all these respects. I hope the values I have picked up in this 
course will stay with me to help me in my remaining years in high 
school and in college. 





I can participate in outside activities without hurting my marks. 
I am glad the freshman class had to take it because, otherwise, 
I probably woudn’t have. 





The work spent on analogies was about the most helpful to me. 





The following two reports were from boys who started in 
the 90th percentiles: 
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I enjoyed Reading very much. It improved my reading speed 
and my vocabulary. The things I liked best were the film strips. 
They seemed easier to read than the accelerator to me. Even 
though I enjoyed Reading, I am glad to get out because it got 
boring the last half of the term. In conclusion, I enjoyed Reading 
but it was a little boring. 


Reading is very important in a student’s curriculum. It will 
improve his enjoyment of reading books and also improve his 
studying. Vocabulary is increased which helps the student to better 
conversation with other people. Reading improves a student’s 
speed which helps him in doing research work and tests. It im- 
proves comprehension which also helps studying and remembering 
details. With these points in mind, Reading is very important to 
the student. 





The student evaluations show that the objectives of the 
reading course are being met, that students have gained many 
different reading skills, that a few students were not aware 
of the gains that they had made as revealed in the testing, 
and that the students had valuable suggestions for improving 
the course. 


Summary 


The Developmental Reading Program in the Needham 
Senior High School was based on a study of the reading levels 
for all high school students. Because the first part of the term 
was used to plan the reading classes and to obtajn a reading 
teacher, it was April 22, 1957, before teaching was started. 
The School Committee requested that the seniors have the 
first choice for reading classes, then juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen. Although the 134 seniors were approaching the 
season of commencement activities, the testing based on ten 
and one-half hours instruction showed significant improve- 
ment in reading skills with an increase of 25 percentile points. 
The gain for one hundred and eighty-eight students was 30 
percentile points. 

Results of the testing in September, 1957, and June, 1958, 
using the forms AM and BM of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
are shown by the increase in the ninth grade from a median 
of a 20 percentile standing to a median of 49; an increase in 
the tenth grade from a median of 34 percentile to a median of 
68; in the eleventh grade from a median of 43 percentile to a 
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median of 77; and in the senior year from a median percentile 
of 40 to a median percentile of 78. 

The reading teachers, principal, and students agree that 
the length of the course should be at least one semester al- 
though the test results of the short course were very gratifying. 
Many students will require a full year of instruction to show 
substantial gains. A “booster” course in the first half of the 
senior year is recommended to students who had the reading 
course in the ninth grade, and to juniors for the second half 
of the year. 

Beginning in September, 1958, Developmental Reading 
will be given for one-half year to all freshmen reading below 
the 90th percentile and on an elective basis to seniors the first 
half of the school year and to juniors the second half of the 
school year. 

Our purpose is to give each student an opportunity to 
improve his reading skills to the maximum, limited only by 
native capacity. We accept this as our responsibility. We can 
no longer blame the student who does poorly in school be- 
cause of poor reading skills. Now that we know high school 
students do improve significantly through systematic group 
instruction in reading, we could not return to a school pro- 
gram that criticized and condemned the poor readers and poor 
students without providing opportunities for the students to 
improve in their effectiveness in reading. 








Reviews 


PUTTING WORDS IN THEIR PLACES, by Doris B. Garey. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1957. 371 pp. 

Teachers and the general public should be interested in this timely 
book concerning words, their uses, and misuses. It was written to be used 
as a supplementary text for freshman English, freshman communication 
courses, and for introductory courses in literature. It is doubtful that 
many outside of the educational circle will find the material light enough 
to “taste, gulp, and digest” during the “rush hours” between the end of 
the working day and the latest regurgitated westerns, cartoons, and com- 
mercials on the TV “menu.” 

The material is definitely interesting and generally well written; at 
times it verges on the scholarly. 

The author states in the preface that the book is based on a.rather 
definite set of postulates. “First, it assumes that language is important 
only because it affords us a means of focusing and communicating our 
findings about the world and ourselves. Second, it assumes that discussions 
of language should enable us to criticize the modes of our focusing and 
the success of our communicating. Third, it assumes that in some areas 
our language habits need to become more objective, more scientific, than 
they are now. But, fourth, it also assumes that the language of the 
imagination has its own important functions to perform. And, fifth, it 
assumes that though the language of ‘science’ and the language of ‘imagi- 
nation’ are not the same, we can build a bridge between them and in 
the process become more integrated people” (pp. iii-iv). 

Teachers of reading should find the book helpful in developing con- 
cepts of semantics. The author and teachers of reading are in accord 
in their attempt to teach students that no word is exactly the same in 
meaning when used more than once or by different persons. The author 
writes, “The physical, psychological, and verbal contexts will differ at 
least slightly every time a given word is used” (p. 75). The implications 
of the above sentence should merit the concern of every teacher or spe- 
cialist in any line be it plumbing, medicine, painting, or selling. One’s 
own familiarity with his job or profession may lead him carelessly to 
assume that his words have the same meaning for his listeners as they 
do for him. Confusion and misunderstanding could be avoided if we 
were more aware of the background of experience, or the lack of back- 
ground, of our listeners. 

The author continually stresses the point that knowledge of words, 
their value and power, when used effectively, is of extreme importance to 
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all of us. Her definitions, examples, and uses of cognitive and non- 
cognitive words are especially good. At the end of each chapter a number 
of exercises has been given to test a student’s ability to make use of the 
material read in the chapter, and to make it meaningful. 

No doubt some readers will disagree with parts of this book and some 
of the statements made by the author, as does the reviewer. One objection 
pertains to the statement on reading speed. Gary states, “You may have 
been told what experiment seems amply to have demonstrated: that other 
things being equal, the skillful rapid reader gets more from his reading 
than does the very slow reader. One reason why this proves true is 
quite evident—the very slow reader tends to advance word by word and 
hence tends to lose the concentration of ideas” (p. 238). 

Up to this point the author has been most selective and specific in 
her use of words. When she “slipped in” the qualifying statement, “that 
other things being equal” she erred. Too many factors such as back- 
ground of experience of the reader, purpose, verbal skills, interest, 
motivation, type of material being read, enter into the situation to be 
glibly glossed over by “other things being equal.” 

“The administration and scoring arrangement of some of the earlier 
reading tests made it inevitable that a high correlation between rate and 
comprehension would be obtained.”1 Many erroneously inferred that 
teaching pupils to read faster would improve their comprehension. Some 
pupils may be helped by learning to speed up their reading while others 
are hindered. Research indicates a positive but low correlation between 
rate and comprehension of about .30. Improvement in reading, con- 
trary to some opinions, cannot be accomplished merely by speeding up 
the process of “rolling the eyeballs across the printed page.” 

But the author has anticipated such reactions and succinctly warned 
the reader that this might happen and that is “as it should be.” She 
also cautioned, “But before you start arguing, try to make sure that 
you first understand what is being said,” (p. 8). 

PUTTING WORDS IN THEIR PLACES is not a book to be skimmed 
lightly. There is much valuable material interestingly presented. There 
are 371 pages in the book. If chapters nineteen through twenty-three 
had been “put in their places”, the book would contain 279 pages—and 
be better for it. 


1 Arthur E, Traxler, “What Does Research Suggest About Ways to 
Improve Reading Instruction,” in Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Bulletin 
1957, No. 10, p. 7. 

Ned D. Marksheffel 
Department of Education 
Oregon State College 
A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING, by Nancy Larrick. 
New York: Doubleday & Co., and Pocket Books, 1958. 258 pp. 

Today parents are sincerely concerned about their children’s reading. 
More than ever they realize that academic success is largely predicated 
on reading ability and that reading is a process to be taught from kinder- 
garten to college. 
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Recognizing that learning to read is a highly complex process offering 
countless opportunities for errors of commission and omission, the Na- 
tional Book Committee, an independent, non-profit organization dedi- 
cated to the wiser and wider use of books, undertook the task of making 
available a new, comprehensive handbook for parents on their children’s 
reading. 

Eighteen national organizations representing children, parents, li- 
brarians, teachers, and others concerned with children’s reading gave 
assistance in bringing to book this treasury of suggestions on how to 
help children read better, read more, and enjoy it. Nancy Larrick, the 
author of this important manual, is no stranger to the field of reading. 
For many years she has been associated with reading as a classroom 
teacher, as a lecturer, and as director of children’s workshops. 

Chief beneficiaries of the volume are parents, who are given valuable 
information on such topics as How to Buy Books for Children, How to 
Use a Book List, How Reading ts Taught in Schools, and How Can 
Parents Help? They are also given names of countless books which chil- 
dren enjoy, together with grade and age levels, as well as names of suit- 
able magazines and other sources of materials. The book offers numerous 
suggestions for reading aloud, for introducing books and stories, for 
arousing the child’s curiosity, and for talking things over with him. 

Based on the assumption that many of the experiences of a young 
child influence his skill in reading. and his later enjoyment of reading, 
Dr. Larrick has brought together this manual of worthwhile informa- 
tion, infected it with her enthusiasm, and dedicated it to the proposition 
that all children love to read and will read if they are properly guided. 

Although this book is designed and entitled for the parent, it also 
serves as a tremendous help to the classroom teacher, both as a source 
of ready materials and as a guide for instructing parents on what they 
can do in assisting their own children’s reading and the school’s reading 
program. 

Charles T. Letson 
Public Schools 
Montclair, N. J. 


READING AND VISUAL FATIGUE, by Leonard Carmichael and Walter 
F. Dearborn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 483 pp. 

In spite of its early publication, this important source book is not 
dated. The basic research has formed a pattern for other investigations 
which have added immeasurably to knowledge of the physiology of read- 
ing. If for no other reason, the authors’ establishing of the oculograph as 
a measuring instrument would be ample testimony to the worth of the 
research. 

The authors are especially interested in helping individuals avoid 
undue eye strain. Their research is introduced by excellent discussions of 
the nature of fatigue, the structure and functioning of the eyes, and 
descriptions, photographs, and diagrams of the various techniques used in 
recording eye movements in reading. They also discuss type sizes, length 
of lines, color of paper and print and illumination that may influence the 
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reader's efficiency. In addition, attention is called to the fact that “The 
proper movements of the eyes in reading are learned. . .”; that the reader 
has little voluntary control over these movements; that, however, they 
can be changed by specific training. 

Forty subjects (20 college undergraduates and 20 high school students) 
were paid to read (beginning at 3 P.M. on 2 afternoons) for periods of 6 
hours. They were chosen because they were intelligent, could read rather 
efficiently, and had no pronounced ocular defects. It is apparent, too, that 
they could compensate for any existing visual deficiencies. The fact that 
they were paid tended to motivate them to persevere in spite of the dis- 
comfort reported by some of them. During each reading period electro- 
oculograms were made of each subject’s performance in order to study 
the effects of long periods of continuous reading. Twenty subjects (ten 
college and ten high school) rad LORNA DOONE by Richard Blackmore 
and AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE 
WEALTH OF NATIONS, Volume 2, by Adam Smith, under normal read- 
ing conditions, while twenty others read microfilm reproductions of the 
two books. Short comprehension tests were taken every 25 to 30 pages, and 
at the end of the reading period, each subject was given the same visual 
and stereoscopic acuity tests that had been administered at the beginning 
of the period, as well as a general comprehension test of all the material 
read. 

The subjects (some of whom were wearing lenses) maintained their 
visual efficiency without significant change for six hours of continuous 
reading. It is interesting, too, that the eye graphs indicated that the level of 
performance was very much the same in reading the historical novel and 
in reading the eighteenth century treatise on economics. 


The authors conclude that these data should help encourage students 
to persevere in long reading assignments in spite of ocular discomfort, 
in that they would be relieved of the fear that they were “hurting their 
eyes.” That is, it seems certain that nature will “. .. turn off the desire to 
continue work before the reading mechanism itself is impaired.” That an 
individual rarely uses his eyes to the point where fatigue affects his effici- 
ency has been known for many years. In fact, it has been demonstrated 
with hundreds of cases that, in the majority of instances, the lack of 
application in school is due to functional deficiencies in the eyes and body 
of the individual which make it difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
sustain effort. 


The authors seem inclined to believe that exercise of the eye muscles, 
such as that given in prolonged reading, may strengthen rather than harm 
the visual mechanism. They believe that the first index of fatigue seems to 
come in the changes in the general attitudes and general feelings of the 
subject (resulting from the action of little understood physiological 
mechanisms), not in the breakdown of the sensory-neuromuscular mechan- 
ism which actually performs the task. It may be that this conclusion throws 
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further light upon the problem of thousands of other readers (unlike 
those of the study) who cannot compensate for their ocular deficiencies and, 
therefore, cannot engage in reading and study activities for extended 
periods. 

Even though some may question the organization of the book, this 
important, scholarly work should be of particular interest to all those who 
are concerned with visual tasks which require long periods of near-point 


application. Earl A. Taylor 


Reading and Study 
Skills Center 
New York, New York 


HELPING THE NON-READING PUPIL IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, by Harrison Bullock. New York: Columbia University, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1956. 180 pp. 


READING ABILITY AND HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS, by Ruth C. 
Penty. New York: Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1956. 93 pp. 

Although he offers many good, practical suggestions for helping the 
non-reader to improve his reading skills, Bullock’s work is not just another 
handbook on techniques of corrective reading instruction; his philosophy 
carries him much further. Drawing from his own experience and using 
the case-study method, Bullock presents a vivid picture of the non-reader, 
making apparent his desires, frustrations, and disappointments. He traces 
some of the causes of reading failure and indicates the many problems that 
the non-reader faces when he enters high school. 

Citing actual classroom situations, Bullock describes the ways in which 
various teachers attempted to give help with their reading to the non- 
readers found in their classes. He comments upon the merits and limita- 
tions of different practices and suggests ways in which, given the same class 
and subject, a different and better use of materials and procedures might 
have been made. Bullock is especially critical of those methods whereby 
the non-reader is given meaningless “busy-work.” With respect to special 
reading classes and tutorial work with non-readers, he shows excellent 
insight into some of the emotional problems which often disturb the 
victims of reading disability. He emphasizes the need for every teacher to 
recognize the severe emotional complications that often attend reading 
failure. 

Recognizing the many factors that can hamper the non-reader’s attempts 
to succeed in reading, Bullock does not pretend that the typical subject- 
matter teacher can always provide the non-reader with the specific reading 
instruction or the materials that will transform him into a superior reader. 
But he strongly argues that the non-reader should not be ignored, rejected, 
or made to feel a misfit. By merely helping him to find acceptance within 
his class, the teacher can make a definite contribution to the non-reader’s 
general welfare. 

Bullock concludes that if the school enrolls non-reading pupils in 
academic classes, it is incumbent upon the school to minister to all of 
their educational ‘needs. Where no special provision is made for the 
non-readers, it is the obligation of the subject-matter teachers to help 
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them develop their reading potential and to teach them subject-matter 
through means which do not involve reading. Bullock maintains that 
reading and mastery of subject-matter—even if at a basic level—are only 
two educational needs of the non-reader; all other needs he shares with 
the able-reader. Success and acceptance are of as great importance to the 
non-reader as to the able-reader. If the classroom teachers do not assume 
the responsibility of helping the non-reader, he will certainly suffer failure. 

With the stated purpose of “contributing to the existing meager litera- 
ture on the relation of reading achievement to the dropping out of high 
school students before graduation,” Penty offers substantial evidence that 
poor reading is a major reason for early school drop-out. Support for her 
conclusion comes from her study of students in the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
High School during a four-year period between 1947 and 1951. The facts 
speak for themselves: “More than three times as many poor readers as 
good readers dropped out of school before graduation.” 

Part of Penty’s work is devoted to a description of the reading program 
which was started in the Battle Creek school as a result of her study. She 
relates the ways in which the subject-matter teachers were acquainted with 
the proposed reading program and the ways in which they were assisted in 
learning about materials and techniques they could use with their classes. 
Most of the reading instruction was given by the English teachers with 
contributions from the social studies, mathematics, and science teachers. 
Her review ofthe materials and procedures used is excellent. In a separate 
section she describes the special help given in small-group reading classes 
using the techniques and materials appropriate to remedial reading 
instruction. 

Penty feels that it is too early to evaluate the influence of the reading 
program as a holding power, but she states that there is evidence that a 
smaller percentage of drop-outs occurred in the group that had special 
help with their reading. She believes, moreover, that “the friendly relations 
in a small group make school more satisfying to the poor reader and may 
result in his remaining in school. The effect of this relationship between 
the teacher and the students is difficult to measure, although it is extremely 
important if reading improvement and better adjustment to school are to 
be achieved.” 

From their response to questions during interviews, Penty reveals 
some of the reasons sixty drop-outs gave for their failure to complete high 
school. Most of them stated that they disliked reading; they had trouble 
with reading; they had difficulty using ideas gained from reading; and they 
felt they took more time to do their work than other students. Further, 
“the drop-outs’ acceptance of self was more damaged by their reading 
difficulties than that of the graduates. Many more of the drop-outs than 
of the graduates felt inferior, were ashamed in class, felt disgusted with 
self, or wanted to leave school because of their handicap.” 

Penty concludes that if reading failure contributes so strongly to 
general school failure—academic, social, personal—then it is definitely the 
responsibility of the school to do something about helping the poor readers 
to improve their reading (her study showed that most drop-outs had sub- 
stantial reading-growth potential). She would recommend curriculum 
changes to provide opportunities for success for students of a wide range 
of abilities and interests. As a beginning, an all-school developmental 
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reading program—including special reading classes for the poorest readers 
—should be started, each teacher assuming his share of the teaching effort. 

Each of these works makes an excellent contribution to the research in 
reading. The results of independent research and reflection, each is a 
distinct work; yet, working from different directions, Penty and Bullock 
have many points of agreement. For each, the poor reader is an unfor- 
tunate individual who, if neglected in school, could easily suffer failure. 
Therefore, it is an obligation of the school to cater to all of the educational 
needs of the poor readers, the ultimate responsibility devolving upon the 
subject-matter teachers. 

Along with this general agreement in educational philosophy, Penty 
and Bullock each have a real understanding of the complexity of the 
problems involved in working with poor readers. But they do give prac- 
tical suggestions for solving the problems. These books should be required 
reading for the administrator who desires to see in his school a greater 
effort made in the classrooms to provide opportunities for the poor 
readers to find success and acceptance. And for the subject-matter teacher 
(and the reading teacher), they would serve as practical guide and 


— Marshall Covert 
Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, Illinois 


MATERIALS FOR READING: Proceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chicago, 1957, edited by Helen M. 
Robinson. Supplementary Educational Monographs, Number 86, December 
1957. 

This collection of addresses represents a serious and conscientious 
effort to discuss the assigned topic. The speakers, 48 of them, adhered 
carefully to the theme “materials for reading.” The editor, Helen M. 
Robinson, has as usual, written an excellent introduction which gives the 
reader an organization and guide lines to direct him through the far 
flung area covered by 48 speeches, written from several points of view. 
Her concluding summary is equally sharp and clear. 

Well known names are found: Gray, Harris, Witty, Whipple, McCal- 
lister, Ojeman. Able support comes from a host of field workers represent- 
ing publishers, superintendents, curriculum coordinators and supervisors, 
teacher training institutions, classroom teachers from private and public 
schools, and librarians. 

Four chapters dealing with basic factors applicable to all levels open 
the volume. It will be impossible to comment in detail; hence one or two 
highlights will be noted in each division. Goodlad’s quick summary of 
curriculum organizations historically considered plus his prophecy of a new 
“break through” is excellent. Moving from remote considerations to im- 
mediate classroom problems, we find a summary on grouping by Harris in 
his usual scholarly way. 

The elementary school is given nine chapters dealing with problems 
from kindergarten through sixth grade. Nearly half the book, twenty 
articles, is given to this area. Speakers unanimously summarized quickly 
and compactly what is already known, for instance on use of basal readers, 
workbooks, teachers’ guides, and then went on to add new ideas. Stewart's 
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article on values and limitations of basal readers is sharply pointed and 
would make good reading for parents and liberal arts professors. 

The next three articles, still on basal texts, by Niederman, Goins, and 
Cox really “lay it on the line.” Not too much new material is added, 
but the excellent summaries will answer many questions for students and 
teachers. The remaining sixteen articles contain truly helpful summaries. 
Suffice it to call special attention to the three articles on “extension read- 
ing materials,” and on individualizing a part of the program. Concluding 
articles in this division supply many first class suggestions on selection of 
materials in literature, social studies, arithmetic, and science. 

The division of most interest to readers of the JOURNAL OF DEVEL- 
OPMENTAL READING is that dealing with high school and junior 
college. Here we have not only some of the best statements in the book, 
but also the only hint of schism, heresy, and rebellion. Treatments of 
criteria for selecting materials in literature by Cook and in science by Fish 
are stimulating. Cook makes an effective plea for restoration of literature 
to a respectable place in the curriculum, with its own particular ends to 
serve within the total program. The summary by Fish is a model of com- 
pactness which presents a much needed example to the rank and file who 
use research studies as a base for conclusions. 

The discussion of materials for slow and retarded readers gives us what 
seems to be a mild controversy. Smith for literature and Mallinson for 
science summarize principles, give excellent specifics, and indicate the 
research background. Farr, dealing with social studies, expresses suspicion 
of “reading experts,” refers to some reasonably well validated principles as 
“alleged principles,” and as internally contradictory. His presentation is 
temperate but his organization is not convincing. Statements by Smith and 
Mallinson in adjacent pages supply excellent references to some things 
whose existence is doubted by Farr. Later articles by Fair, by Speer, and 
by Fenwick, also imply the existence of these materials. 

Remaining chapters in the high school-junior college section deal with 
materials used in unit plans, with readability formulas and library 
resource materials. All are useful to the classroom teacher, particularly 
discussions of the unit by Albright, Fair, and Austrheim. 

The section for supervisiors and administrators contains discussions 
of general issues. All are good, with special mention of Fenwick’s summary 
on the relations of maturity and other factors to selection, of Wolfe on 
patterns of grouping for basal reading instruction. The last two chapters 
before Robinson’s summary are devoted to listing noteworthy books 
published in 1956. 

This volume will be of use to (a) the classroom teacher who wants a 
quick summary on many questions which arise in everyday teaching (not 
details of classroom technique but on basic principles and patterns), (b) 
the student in training; (c) instructors in methods classes. Finally, groups 
of teachers organized into in-service study groups will profit from analysis 
of the summaries. The volume in each of these cases should doubtless be 
used directly in connection with whatever textbook on reading teaching 
is being used locally. 

William H. Burton 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Walter S. Guiler, Recognized Reading Authority 
and 
Claire J. Raeth, Department of English 
Both of Miami University 


“An excellent method of attacking a perennially difficult problem. 
Washington U. (St. Louis) 


“I like the progressive difficulty and the continual broadening and deepen- 
ing of the questions—it seems the best way of measuring and observing 
a student’s growing comprehension of what he reads.” Louisiana State 
University 


“For the level of reading improvement between the remedial and the 
better college reader, this workbook is very good.” University of ‘Texas 


“Best book for complementing the teaching of the basic reading skills . . 
and for correlating them with the organization of thought in writing.” 
Stockton College 


“Very practical method, particularly the way in which reading improve- 
ment is tied in with writing improvement.” San Marcos College (Texas) 


“An excellent tool for teaching efficient reading.” Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity 


“Study apparatus well-conceived; instructor’s manual is an attractive and 
useful device.” San Jose Jr. College 
Designed for reading improvement and English Courses 
softback $2.50 list 
Comprehensive Instructor’s Manual available 
write for examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 W. Lake Street College Department Chicago 6, III. 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


With this issue, we institute a new and continuing feature, the pres- 
entation of a selective and critical bibliography, which will ultimately 
include most of the significant periodical material published within the 
past ten years. After the large backlog of important articles has been 
covered, we shall continue the quarterly bibliography with consideration 
of current publications, as they come to the attention of the editors of 
this department of the JOURNAL. For the most part, books and col- 
lections of articles and reports are dealt with in the section devoted to 
reviews, in this and other journals. But to keep up with current periodical 
material is a task requiring constant surveillance over a good many 
journals, checking of annual indexes, and the like. Hence it is hoped 
that this regular department of the JOURNAL will enable readers to 
assure themselves that they are aware of every article and report of 
significance to their own work. 

Readers are URGENTLY REQUESTED to send to the JOURNAL 
offices brief critical statements about publications, reprints, and notes 
and suggestions on articles they consider worthy of mention. If this 
checklist is to achieve its potential, the help of many readers and teachers 
of reading will be mandatory. With full coverage and able assistance, 
the quarterly checklist may well become one of the most important con- 
tributions the JOURNAL OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING can 
possibly offer. 


A Note On Increasing Reading Efficiency 


Lyle L. Miller, Chairman of the Guidance and Special Education 
Department of the College of Education, University of Wyoming, offers 
the following comments on a review of his workbook which appeared in 
the Autumn, 1958, issue, pp. 52-53, of the JOURNAL: 

I have just read the review of my workbook Increasing Reading 
Efficiency in the Autumn issue of the Journal of Developmental 
Reading. I appreciate these comments and realize that the balance 
of the subject-matter content of the material does leave something 
much to be desired. I should like to point out that a part of this 
is due to the fact that we were unable to include in one basic 
workbook all of the basic materials being used in our reading 
program. In order to compromise in length, we omitted the final 
series of intensive reading materials which we feel did provide a 
better balance in our own local program. 

This is being remedied to some extent by the publication of a 
supplementary workbook entitled Maintaining Reading Efficiency 
which includes a selection of longer reading exercises covering a 
variety of topics which I hope will seem more appropriate. We 
expect this workbook to be off the press sometime this spring and 
would be very happy to have it reviewed. 

There is one item in the review of Increasing Reading Efficiency, 
however, which is incorrect and which leads to a misunderstanding 
regarding the usefulness of this material. This was the state- 
ment that “the absence of answer keys limits the ease of admin- 
istering the exercises.” I cannot understand this, because the 
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publisher furnishes to all instructors who use this book a complete 
Teacher's Manual suggesting some sequence patterns for the use 
of the material and providing complete answer keys for all exer- 
cises. Perhaps the reviewer did not secure this Teacher’s Manual 
from the publisher and was therefore unaware of its existence. 

I did feel that this statement was unfortunate, however, as to 
me the availability of this manual is one of the strong points in 
favor of this workbook. I, too, am very critical of reading manuals 
which do not provide answer keys for the instructor, and I cer- 
tainly would not be party to such publication myself. 

I believe that both the publisher and I are aware, however, of 
the danger of this misunderstanding resulting from the publishing 
of the Teacher’s Manual in separate form. We hope to counteract 
this in the forthcoming publication by including all key materials 
and notations for the instructor in the appendix of the basic 
reading workbook. We hope that this will avoid any further mis- 
understandings about the availability of key materials. 


Personnel and Guidance Conference 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association will hold its 
annual convention, on March 23-26, 1959, with headquarters in the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Details concerning the program, 
registration, etc., may be had from John Rowland, Rocky River Public 
Schools, 2985 Wooster Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Inadequacies of Vocabulary Wordbooks 

In general, vocabulary workbooks are formidable, at least as far as 
students are concerned. The student who enrolls in a course in vocabulary 
building because he fecls inadequate in comprehending what he reads 
or hears, or in expressing what he feels or thinks, is too often intimidated 
by the very format of the texts used. Pages are crowded with information, 
often in small type; huge blocks of tightly packed information fill page 
after page; great sections of the books contain columns and columns of 
strange-looking bits of words (affixes and roots); hundreds and hundreds 
of blanks are provided for the student to fill up; word lists by dozens 
and even hundreds numb the brain and paralyze the eye; Greek and 
Latin predominate and suggest to the student that he must master at 
least two words to learn one; esoteric words stand side by side with the 
simplest words in the language. Truly the student is overawed and 
confounded. 

Under the circumstances, it is astonishing how seriously the student 
undertakes to read the material, to write down the definitions, to fill 
up the blanks, to select the right word, to memorize roots and affixes, 
to perform like an automaton; but it is not surprising that by the end 
of a semester the student has not appreciably increased his vocabulary. 

The fault in the method is not difficult to see. Most workbooks 
attempt to teach vocabulary as foreign languages are taught, providing 
lists of words to be memorized; but they fail to provide the drill, the 
repetition, the use that foreign languages give. Without use, the strong- 
est of words will die. And in almost every available workbook, there is 
insufficient use made of the words introduced. Very few workbooks make 
a deliberate effort to repeat words in later lessons. (An exception is 
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H. C. Hardwick’s WORDS ARE IMPORTANT (Maplewood, N. J.: 
C. S. Hammond, 1955), in which words from previous lessons are re- 
peated throughout succeeding lessons. And the most imaginative and 
helpful sections I've seen in any workbook are those in J. E. Norwood’s 
CONCERNING WORDS, 4th edition, by Margaret Inman Meaders 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956); the selections are sup- 
posedly excerpts from the diary of “a sententious young man” who 
“has a great fondness for words,” and the words which the student should 
attempt to add to his vocabulary are underlined. Frequently the words 
are used more than once, often in different ways, and often with an 
explanation of their meaning in the text.) It is not enough to tell students 
that they must make sentences with the new words and find opportunities 
to use these words in their speech and writing. Knowledge cannot be 
attained merely with intentions. Opportunities must be provided, 
created for the students; and writing three sentences or finding five 
synonyms or selecting the word to fill a blank is not sufficient opportunity. 


Another puzzling factor of most workbooks is the choice of words 
included. Surely there is some reason why the words have been selected, 
but the explanation is seldom clear. Occasionally (as in WORDS ARE 
IMPORTANT) the words have been taken from Thorndike and Lorge’s 
study (made in 1944!). Where they have come from is in other books 
usually not mentioned. In the HARBRACE VOCABULARY GUIDE 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956) the first exercise is concerned with 
alternate forms, so perhaps the student is not expected to learn the 
meaning of the words; perhaps that explains why out of the first ten 
words, there are these three—kalends, kaolin, and keelson. Certainly these 
provide an excellent foundation on which to begin building a vocabulary. 
In the appendix to H. C. Hardwick’s WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 
there are 1,000 words that college students should know. The reason 
why words like atavism, cognomen, and comity should have been chosen 
in preference, say, to attribute, cognate, cognition, and comatose is at 
least obscure. And every workbook will provide dozens of similar ex- 
amples. Granted that no two people will agree completely on any list 
of desirable or necessary words, beyond a kind of basic vocabulary, still 
some valid reason must exist for inclusion. 


Although every workbook emphasizes the importance of dictionaries 
in vocabulary building, some strange uses are made of them. Samuel C. 
Monson in his WORD BUILDING (New York: Macmillan, 1958) has a 
section on the placing of accents; he chooses such words as compress, 
escort, ferment. Surely the principle can be as well illustrated with words 
that will add to the student’s vocabulary: e.g., conceit and concept, 
esquire, essay, filial and filiation, foot-pound, foretaste. In his chapter 
on Greek roots, Monson includes anthropophagi; its unusualness will 
probably cause it to be the only word remembered from the chapter. 
In his chapter on “The Processes of Semantic Change,” the student looks 
up the relationship of such well-known words as bank and bench, lunar 
and lunatic. Undoubtedly it is interesting to the student to discover 
how these words are related, but these words are not building or adding 
to his vocabulary. Couldn’t a better choice be made? The old chestnut 
cattle and chattel would add something, or perhaps better—calumny and 
challenge. The objection to most workbooks in this respect is that in 
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their eagerness to demonstrate various significant aspects of words, they 
lose sight of their avowed purpose, which is to build vocabulary. 

Although the practice is firmly established in workbooks, I cannot 
believe that long lists of Latin and Greek roots and affixes will aid many 
students very much in increasing their vocabulary unless they already 
have some mastery of these two languages. In theory it may be good; 
in actuality it is confusing and discouraging. Monson provides an appen- 
dix which contains alphabetical listings of roots and affixes, and this 
section seems especially well designed to serve the interested student 
as a quick, handy reference; but too many workbooks appear to consist 
primarily of such lists. These isolated fragments appear to the students 
as so many nonsense syllables and frequently have about as much mean- 
ing to them as nonce words. Only the exceptional students can or will 
memorize these particles, and few exceptional students have difficulty in 
augmenting their vocabulary. 

It seems to me that there is only one solution. If a method of build- 
ing vocabulary is to be feasible, it must take account of the objections 
which have been raised. A workbook that will truly fulfill its function 
must be a book that will provide the student with words he needs to 
know, and it must present these words in such a way that the student 
can master them and make them his own. No method will succeed unless 
it depends heavily upon repetition. But repetition should not be con- 
fused with monotony. Repeating exercises with the same words is not 
the answer. Repetition without monotony is what is vital. And this can 
only be achieved, it seems to me, through reading. 

Ideally, if 1,000 words are to be learned, reading material should be 
provided which contains those thousand words; and the words should 
be used at times so that the meanings are implied in the context, at 
other times so that repetition will emphasize the meaning, at others 
so that connotations as well as denotations will become plain, at others 
so that combinations of the words will broaden their meaning, and at 
others so that relationships between words will be made clear. Ideally, a 
skilled professional writer should prepare an essay or a story containing the 
words to be learned. And the student should read the material and 
first guess at the meanings of unfamiliar words. He should check his 
guess by means of the dictionary, paying particular attention also to 
spelling, pronunciation, and origin. When he finds a familiar word used 
in an unfamiliar way, he should check the word for other meanings and 
note them. He should write essays based on the material read and con- 
sciously employ certain of the new words. In class discussions he should 
talk about the words as words and utilize them in his speech. He 
should find synonyms for the words and discuss their various nuances. 
The material read should be provocative and informative and perhaps 
controversial. The ideas should be interesting and stimulating to the 
student. Sometimes the ideas should be of such a complexity that a 
specialized or even technical vocabulary would be needed. 

Since, however, the ideal is hardly likely to be realized, the same 
method should be followed with less deliberately designed material. A 
novel by any recognized master of the language should serve adequately. 
A book of essays or a book of short stories should do as well. If several 
essays or stories by the same author are read, there is almost certain to 
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be sufficient repetition of vocabulary to fix many of the words in the 
students’ minds. Reading, underlining, listing words with their defini- 
tions; paying particular attention to their origins; discussing these words 
and any peculiarities about them in class; employing the words in speech 
and writing—if these don’t add up to a practicable and practical method 
of building vocabulary, I doubt that anything will. 

John R. Warner 


New Projects and Recent Publications 


The Educational Developmental Laboratories of Huntington, New 
York, announce that a nation-wide research project is to be undertaken 
by more than one hundred American and Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities in association with E.D.L. Extensive research studies will be made 
by means of eye-movement photography (The Reading Eye) on eye 
fixations, length of eye-span, regressive tendencies, etc., in order to 
determine the most effective rates of reading. Tests for standardization 
purposes will be given to some sixty to one hundred thousand children 
and adults on all levels of instruction. 

Within the past few months, several articles have appeared which 
readers of the JOURNAL may wish to consult: 

William McGoffin’s report on the activities of the Air Force Reading 
Improvement Laboratory titled “We're ‘Reading Cripples,’” in the 
October, 1958, Popular Mechanics, is a popular but factual account of 
the program at the Pentagon which began operation in May, 1949. 

Of interest to those searching for new and stimulating books for the 
reading center is Learned T. Bulman’s “Biographies for Teen-Agers,” 
English Journal, XLVII (Nov., 1958), 487-94. In his position as Head 
of Youth Services at the Free Public Library at East Orange, New Jersey, 
Bulman has gained first-hand knowledge of what adolescents will read 
and enjoy. 

Charles T. Letson considers the whole matter of the inter-relations 
of speed and comprehension in silent reading in “Speed and Comprehen- 
sion in Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, LII (Oct., 1958), 
49-53, and comes to some useful if not startling conclusions. 

Harry T. Hahn, Director of the Oakland County Instructional Services 
at Pontiac, Michigan, writes on a program of “Improving Reading Skills 
in Junior High School,” Education, LXXIX (Nov., 1958), 153-56. He 
produced this progress report “to encourage those who might be marking 
time not knowing where to start. Begin with what you have!” 

David H. Russell summarizes research findings in detail in his “Some 
Research on the Impact of Reading.” English Journal, XLVII (Oct., 
1958), 398-513. He considers problems related to the question of why 
it is necessary to study the effects of reading, characteristics of the reading 
material, content of ideas, characteristics of the reader, overt responses 
as effects of reading; and he appends a bibliography of 73 relevant 
publications. 


Developmental Reading in High School English Classes 


Teachers concerned with a developmental reading program at the 
secondary level must be aware of change in several areas of student 
development. They will, of course, be concerned with change in the 
reading achievement of the students. If class time is taken from another 
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subject for reading instruction, they must also be concerned with the 
change in achievement for that subject. 

For example, some high schools are adding reading instruction as a 
part of the curriculum in English. This may be done by devoting certain 
days each week to the teaching of reading and reducing the regular con- 
tent in English. 

This is a report of the achievement changes which occurred in read- 
ing and English as the result of such a program. 


PROBLEM AND DESIGN 

Two teachers at a large high school in the Middlewest each had one 
control group and one experimental group for a semester. These classes 
included forty-eight tenth-grade students in the control group and fifty- 
eight tenth-grade students in the experimental group. 

The control group received instruction in American literature for 
five periods each week. They used, as a basic test, ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, Harcourt-Brace. In addition, the students 
were required to read other selected works from the literature of the 
colonial period. 

Although several techniques of instruction were used by the teachers 
with the control students, group discussion was the predominant one. 
Students examined and discussed the plots, characters, and styles of 
the materials they read. Additional student participation incituded group 
reports, dramatizations, and interpretative oral reading. There was also 
supervised study with guide questions and some lecturing by the teachers. 

These materials and techniques of instruction were those which had 
been commonly employed by the teachers prior to this study. 

Instead of five periods each week, the experimental group devoted 
only three periods per week to American literature. The materials used 
and the teaching techniques employed for these three days were the 
same for the experimental classes as they were for the control classes. 
They used the same basic text, read some of the same books, and engaged 
in the same kinds of classroom activities. They were not, however, 
required to read as widely or master as much content. 

These experimental students read fewer selections by the authors 
they studied in the text. They did not, generally, discuss the stories 
as thoroughly in class or read assigned supplementary materials as widely 
outside of class as the control students. 

The two days per week which were not used for instruction in 
American literature were devoted to a developmental reading program 
geared to the individual learning levels of the students. The teachers 
decided to use the Science Research Associates “Reading Laboratory” 
for the basic instructional materials in reading. This is a collection 
of individual reading selections and exercises which spanned reading 
achievement levels from grades three through twelve. The students 
worked with selections at their own particular levels, checked their own 
work, and recorded their own progress. The kit, then, made possible 
pupil-directed work in reading on an individualized basis. 

Although most of the reading instruction with the experimental 
group was based on the “Reading Laboratory” exercises, the teachers did 
devote a portion of their time to other activities. Some time was spent 
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on word attack skills, primarily phonics and syllabication, and a study 
of the meanings of words which were selected by the teachers. No 
attempt was made to provide for individual differences in these activities. 

Specifically, the problem was to compare the differences in achievement 
growth during the semester for the experimental students and the 
control students. Achievement was measured in (1) interpretation of 
literary materials, (2) differentiation between reading selections of dif- 
ferent literary qualities, and (3) reading. 


EVALUATING STUDENT GROWTH 

The students were tested at the beginning and the end of the study 
to determine differences in the above three achievement areas. Different 
forms of the tests were used when more than one form was available. 

The “Iowa Silent Reading Tests” were given to all of the subjects 
to note any changes in reading achievement. These tests were chosen 
because they provided measures of reading achievement in nine different 
areas: rate, general comprehension, directed reading (reading to find the 
answers to known questions), poetry comprehension, word meaning, sen- 
tence meaning, paragraph comprehension, location of information by 
using the index, and location of information by selecting key words. 

The “Carroll Prose Appreciation Test” was given to measure the 
students’ abilities to discriminate between passages with varying degrees 
of literary merit. The students were given twelve groups of reading 
selections with four paragraphs in each group. Within each group they 
ranked the four paragraphs in the order of their literary merit. 

The “Iowa Ability to Interpret Literary Materials Test” was given 
to measure the students’ comprehension of literary selections. It covered 
most of the measurable understandings that high school students derive 
from the reading of a variety of selections in literature. 

The differences between the pretest and the post test for each student 
were computed. The data were statistically handled to provide for any 
differences between the groups at the start of the study. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 

The results of this study may be grouped into two general classifica- 
tions. First are the differences between the control group and the experi- 
mental group in literary appreciation and comprehension. Second are 
the differences between the control group and the experimental group 
in various reading abilities. 

It was found that there were no differences between the groups in 
their ability to discriminate between passages with varying degrees of 
literary merit or in their comprehension of literary selections. The 
achievement growth as measured by the “Carroll Prose Appreciation Test” 
and the “Iowa Ability to Interpret Literary Materials Test” was not 
significantly greater for those students who had five days of instruction 
per week in literature than it was for those for students who had only 
three days of instruction per week in literature. 

In some areas of reading there were no significant differences between 
the groups. In other areas of reading the experimental group made 
achievement gains which were significantly greater than those of the 
control group. There were no differences between the groups in these 
areas of reading achievement: rate of reading, poetry comprehension, 
sentence meaning, paragraph compresension, location of information 
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by using the index, and location of information by selecting key words. 

The students who received reading instruction did make greater 
gains, however, in each of the following: general comprehension, directed 
reading, and word meaning. The achievement growth of the experi- 
mental group was significantly greater than the achievement growth of 
the control group in each of these three facets of reading. 

These results should lead to a revaluation of the time spent and the 
methods used in teaching literature at the secondary level. At least two of 
the goals of instruction in literature in high school are improvement of 
the students’ abilities to discriminate between materials of different 
literary merit and an increase in their comprehension of literary mate- 
rials. Insofar as the students, teachers, and methods in this study are 
representative of secondary English classes generally, the tests indicate 
that these goals can be achieved as well if the instructional time is 
reduced by two-fifths. Furthermore, when this time is devoted, instead, 
to a developmental reading program, the students who receive this 
reading instruction make greater achievement gains than those who do 
not in general comprehension, directed reading, and word meaning. 
These reading achievement gains are made without any apparent loss in 
their growth toward the goals of instruction in literature. 

One other, more subjective, evaluation of the developmental reading 
program was made. This involved the students’ opinions of the program. 
When those in the experimental groups were asked their opinions of 
the worth of the reading instruction, none responded negatively. All of 
these students felt, to varying degrees, that the help they received in 
reading was beneficial and well worth the time it was taking from their 
regular literature classes. 

SUMMARY 

A study was conducted in tenth-grade English classes to determine 
the effects of reading instruction on student achievement. Two control 
groups had instruction in literature five days per week while two experi- 
mental groups had such instruction three days per week. The other two 
days were spent in a developmental reading program for the latter 
students. 

At the end of one semester the students who had reading instruction 
did significantly better in general reading comprehension, directed read- 
ing, and word meaning. There were no significant differences between 
the groups in six other areas of reading, in comprehension of literary 
materials, or in the ability to discriminate between passages of varying 
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Reading Program at Wartburg College 


As is true at many other colleges, limited reading ability is the most 
serious deficiency of entering freshmen at Wartburg College. As a liberal 
arts college, Wartburg faces many more difficulties in establishing a pro- 
gram to help improve the reading skills of such students than does a state- 
supported institution. For example, budgetary limitations make it impos- 
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sible at present to engage a reading specialist on a full-time basis. Secondly, 
it is impossible to find a free hour each day when the freshman class as a 
whole can be given reading instruction. Thirdly, there is not at present 
even one free period a week at which the entire class can meet since the 
only hour now available is used for freshman orientation. 

Consequently, the freshman staff had to consider all these problems 
and, in the light of them, establish a program which could be operated 
within the limitations. There was no argument about the need of an 
integrated reading program, as each instructor felt that reading was the 
basic cause of most student failures during the first semester of college; 
the only discussion was on the matter of procedure. It was decided that 
reading was important enough to merit at least one hour of attention in 
the basic four-hour communications program. Moreover, it was concluded 
that having reading instruction in the classroom might help to correlate 
it more thoroughly with the other areas in the communications program. 
Accordingly, it was decided to show one Purdue Reading Film per week 
to each individual communications section (approximately 25 students) 
during the entire first semester; this was to be followed by the comprehen- 
sion test accompanying each film, further timed reading, and compre- 
hension tests on this material so that one full period a week would be 
designated for instruction in reading techniques. In addition, vocabulary 
drills were assigned each week since the staff has found a limited vocabu- 
lary to be one of the most significant deterrents to rapid and comprehen- 
sive reading. 

In consideration of the serious limitations imposed upon the program, 
the degree of success greatly pleased the staff. For example, when the , 
freshmen entered the college in the fall of 1956, the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests (Survey Section—Form A) revealed their rates to range from 52 
w.p.m. with poor comprehension to 403 w.p.m. with good comprehension. 
The average rate of speed was 28! w.p.m. On the re-check test at the end 
of the semester (using Form B of the same test) the average rate of speed 
had climbed to 359 w.p.m. for an average gain of 78. If the 37 students 
who lost speed (27 of whom gained in comprehension) and 10 who 
remained at the same rate of speed are omitted from consideration, the 
average gain was over 100 w.p.m. The extremes ranged from a loss of 138 
w.p.m. to a gain of 234 w.p.m. The lowest rate on the re-check test was 
195, the highest 520. Of the 243 students taking both tests, 196 gained in 
reading rates from 4 w.p.m. to 234 w.p.m. 

More significant was the study of reading comprehension. In the 
original test 158 students had less than 60% comprehension; in the second 
the number had dropped to 111. The extremes on both tests were the 
same—10% to 100%. The average comprehension was 45% on the first 
test, 65% on the second—a net average gain of 20%. Of the 243 students 
taking both tests, 171 gained in comprehension, 16 remained constant, 
and 56 lost on the re-check. Perhaps the most significant of the data was 
the fact that 65 of the 111 students with less than 60% comprehension on 
the second test received “D” or “F” grades in the entire course at the end 
of the semester, thus establishing the close correlation of the four areas in 
the course. What is even more startling is that a study of semester grades 
showed that 59 of these 65 students had “D” or “F” grades in at least 
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one other academic subject. This grade study has also convinced the staff 
that the reading scores are useful as the most important single factor in 
the assignment of students to the two superior sections of the communica- 
tions course. As a matter of record, only 2 of the 50 students thus assigned 
were found to be incapable of doing the exacting work required in the 
superior sections. 


The figures for vocabulary show much the same trend. On the 
original test, for example, the average score on vocabulary was only 
46%; on the re-check test it was 67%, a net gain of 21%. Of the 243 
students taking the test, 21 remained constant in vocabulary knowledge, 
43 lost, and 179 gained in vocabulary. The losses ranged from 1% to 65%. 


The staff feels that these figures justify the procedure utilized in the 
reading program and that this experience may be of interest to other 
liberal arts colleges facing similar problems. Moreover, the method 
followed facilitates the detection of those students needing remedial 
attention. Of course, the goal remains to find some means by which the 
films and reading exercises can be used over a shorter span of time as in 
the more conventional programs. Such a plan would also provide a good 
comparison between the two methods, thus giving a clear indication as to 
which is the more effective. Edwin T. Sandberg 


Wartburg College 
Waverly, Iowa 


Reading at North Central High 


The North Central High School Developmental Reading Program is 
planned for junior and senior students and students who need special 
reading help. In the junior year advanced reading skills are developed 
and study methods introduced. In the senior year these skills are 
applied, and experience in specific study and reading techniques is 
acquired. The special reading classes offer review in basic reading skills. 


All junior English classes meet in the Reading Laboratory twice a 
week during their regular English period for one semester. The course 
stresses reading speed and comprehension, correct study habits, and 
methods for remembering and concentrating. The semester begins with 
the Diagnostic Survey Test and a Triggs Vocabulary Test (any form not 
already used). From these results the lowest quartile of the class is 
selected and taken to our Special Reading room where the regular English 
teacher helps these students. The following is the class routine in the 
Developmental Reading Laboratory: At the beginning of the period, 
each student picks up his record-folder, selects a calibrated reading book, 
and reads at his Shadowscope in his reading booth for the first twenty 
minutes of the fifty-five minute period. For the next five or ten minutes 
the instructor explains a particular reading theory which is then discussed. 

During the first period of the week the discussion is followed by timed 
reading of an article from How to Become a Better Reader by Witty, 
a comprehension test and a vocabulary test (words for the vocabulary test 
have been given to the student). At the completion of the tests each 
student returns to reading at the Shadowscope for the remainder of the 
period. The second period of the week begins in the same manner, but 
the discussion is followed by the reading of a Purdue High School Read- 
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ing Film, a comprehension test, and a vocabulary test. Also at this time, 
the supplementary sound films, How Effective Is Your Reading, How To 
Study, How To Develop Interest, How To Read A Book, How To 
Concentrate, How To Remember, and How To Read A Newspaper are 
shown. The time of the showing of these films is correlated with the 
reading subject for discussion on that particular day. All reading theory 
discussed and practiced is centered around and correlated with the 
SQ3R method. 

At the end of the semester another form of the Diagnostic Survey and 
Triggs Vocabulary Test is given. A comparison of the results of these 
two tests with those taken at the beginning of the semester determines 
the gains and the further need for help. 

All seniors who are enrolled in English composition courses are auto- 
matically placed in the College Preparatory Reading Course which meets 
twice a week during the regular English period in the Developmental 
Reading Laboratory. 

This semester course begins with another form of the Diagnostic 
Survey Test. Throughout the semester the text, Effective Reading and 
Learning, by Shaw, is used as a basis for discussing the characteristics of 
the versatile reader, the differences between college and high school text 
books, how to read various subject assignments (English, science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies), how to develop a dictionary habit, how to 
take notes, and how to take tests. To all this is added a unit on how 
to listen, how to apportion study time, and a general review of the 
$Q3R method of reading and its application. 


For the first fifteen minutes of the reading period the student reads 
a calibrated free-reading book at the Shadowscope in his assigned booth. 
The next twenty to thirty minutes are devoted to discussing and experi- 
encing the application of the above subjects, such as listening to prepared 
lectures and taking notes, examining and comparing high school and 
college text books, and examining, discussing, and taking different 
types of tests. Correlating with the above subjects the following supple- 
mentary films are shown: Homework, Studying on Your Own, Do Better 
on Your Examinations, and filmstrips on How to Listen. The remainder 
of the period is used in reading timed reading selections from Toward 
Better Reading Skills, by Cosper and Griffin, or in reading the Purdue 
Reading Films (college level) and taking the corresponding comprehen- 
sion tests. 

The semester ends with a test on reading methods and their applica- 
tion and another Triggs Diagnostic Survey Test, the results of which are 
compared with the Survey Test taken at the beginning of the semester, 
for an indication of how well the student is prepared for his college 
work. 

All junior and senior English students ranking in the low quartile of 
their classes and all other students in need of special reading help are 
given the opportunity (schedules permitting) to work in the Special 
Reading Room. 

Here the special student may participate in word study and phrase 
study with the use of the Tach-X (tachistoscope) and a Controlled 
Reader. Reading films are selected corresponding to the reading grade- 
level needs of the individual student and shown at the speed at which 
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the student is most efficient. These speeds are gradually increased. The 
pace of increase is determined by the degree of comprehension and the 
ease with which the student reads. The SRA Reading Laboratory is 
used to apply the accomplishments obtained through the use of the films, 
and to further the total reading skills, as well as to check the student's 
gains and deficiencies. When a student shows a sufficient gain he returns 
to the Developmental Reading Laboratory to continue his reading study 
and practice. For those students who need the use of machines as a 
psychological incentive, there are SRA Reading Accelerators available 
which they may use during a part of their training period. 
A complete record of each student’s progress is kept and made avail- 

able to counselors at all times. 

Marie North 

North Central High School 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


College Reading Improvement 


Despite the tempest over Johnnie’s inability to read, educators are 
generally agreed that the teaching of reading is being done more efficiently 
than it ever was before. Special attention is being given in lower grades 
to prevent children from becoming non-readers. Junior and senior high 
schools are on the alert for problem readers, and many colleges have 
reading programs, not only to help slow readers but also to make good 
readers more efficient; yet for the past decade colleges and universities 
have been increasingly concerned over the growing numbers of students 
of average and above average intelligence who have become academic 
failures apparently because they cannot read efficiently. 

In the fall of 1952 Fort Hays Kansas State College made an attempt 
to solve its reading problem by adding to the curriculum a class which 
is called Reading Comprehension 20. This course meets twice each week 
for two hours credit. The objectives are to improve reading rate, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary, and to provide and motivate reading experience. 

A study of entrance examination records reveals that a very small 
percentage of entering freshmen at Fort Hays Kansas State College read 
at their own grade level and that even fewer of them have adequate 
vocabularies. This indicates that vocabulary and reading training are 
essential if the students are to read efficiently. The reading program 
attempts to provide work for vocabulary development and training in 
more effective reading procedures. 

Since the beginning of the Reading Comprehension class, it has 
been possible for any student who wished to take the course to do so. 
Many have taken the course at the suggestion of their advisers; others, 
on the advice of fellow students; and still others have been referred by 
instructors in whose classes they were having trouble. Of course, after the 
first six weeks referrals usually do not ask for credit. Although anyone 
is welcome to take the course, the students who enter are predominantly 
freshmen. 

Those entering Reading Comprehension come with varying degrees 
of efficiency or retardation. The good reader enters hoping to become 
more efficient, and the poor reader usually has the same motive. How- 
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ever, the poor reader, sent to the class against his wishes, may defy the 
course to teach him anything and eventually withdraw or fail. Now and 
then a non-reader enters the class, but as soon as he is known, he is 
taken out of the group and given individual attention. Since the main 
object is individual improvement in group work, all that is expected 
of any student is that he show improvement. 

When the reading course was first added to the curriculum, the 
college provided several forms of reading and vocabulary tests, exercise 
books, accelerators, and a tachistoscope. These same tests and exercise 
books are still in use. Since 1952 the reading program has acquired 
many reading exercise books which have been cut up and arranged in 
single folders to provide exercises of similar length and difficulty for 
large classes. The accelerators are checked out by individual students 
who feel that they are not gaining speed and comprehension rapidly 
enough in their own reading practice periods. The tachistoscope is used 
by the developmental program only to prove to a student that he is 
potentially a fast reader and that he is physically equipped to see fast. 

In addition to the tests and tests provided by the college, each student 
buys a pocket-size vocabulary-building text, Word Power Made Easy by 
Norman Lewis, and Efficient Reading by James I. Brown, containing 
sixty-five exercises together with tests, keys, conversion table, and record 
sheets. These are intended primarily for home work. The student who 
applies himself diligently to his outside preparation usually shows splendid 
gains in both comprehension and rate of reading. These gains are evi- 
dent when he takes standard tests periodically in class. 

Standardized reading and vocabulary tests are given frequently and 
the scores are compared with norms. On each reading test, the percentage 
of comprehension is checked against the comprehension of the preceding 
test to see if there has been a gain. No gain in comprehension indicates 
that the student has not been serious enough in doing his home work. 

Although percentiles made on standard tests are studied, the student’s 
main objective is to improve over his own preceding score; and even 
though his score in reading may not increase, his percentage of compre- 
hension should increase if he has been reading with regularity and 
checking his own speed of reading. Speed is important. 

During class periods, attempts are made to increase speed by pacing. 
Reading exercises containing 1,350 words are paced at rates of four, 
three, two, and even one minute’s time with a similar length of time 
for the twenty questions following the exercise. The object is to see 
how much one can get from a printed page within a short space of time. 
After these rapid pacing exercises, students are paced at their own reading 
rates which they find extremely slow and often less efficient than the 
speeded rates. 

Pacing is an interesting non-mechanical procedure. The teacher holds 
a stop watch and directs the class from column to column or from page 
to page to force the reading of an exercise in a limited time. It precludes 
day-dreaming and regressing, two enemies of good comprehension. 

Another good pacing help is a kitchen timer. When this is used the 
articles should be several thousand words in length because the timer 
seems most accurate if it runs ten or fifteen minutes. 
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Discussion during class periods is kept to a minimum. The time is 
used instead for tests and practice exercises. Necessarily the first few 
class periods of the semester must be lecture periods to explain and 
dmonstrate the mechanics of reading and to motivate effort. Occasional 
reports of speeds attained in practice encourage others to greater effort. 

Each student has his own report card. A 5” x 8” mimeographed card 
is provided for the student to record his scores made on exercises in 
class, and for the teacher to record the scores and equivalent grade levels 
and percentiles made on the standard tests, which are not checked by 
the student. The grade cards are kept in the reading room where the 
student and the teacher may have access to them. 

Four forms of the Co-operative Reading and Vocabulary tests are 
used, and the scoring is done in a simple way. The score is the number 
right, and the student tries to make a higher score on each succeeding 
form of the test. On the reading tests the percentage of comprehension 
is always checked. Some students gain as much as 30% in comprehension 
from one form to the next. 

Now that the reading program has been a part of the curriculum 
for ten semesters, records show that 628 students have taken the course 
for credit. Of course there were many who came for tests, stayed for a 
short time, and left without records having been kept. It has not 
been uncommon for some one individual to gain eight or nine years in 
vocabulary according to the Nelson-Denny tests} that have been given 
at the beginning and again at the close of a semester. Reading gains 
are often just as spectacular. It is always the individual effort that makes 
great gains. The greatest improvement in reading appears to come in 
the first half of the semester; vocabulary is a slower growth. The gains 
seem to be about the same with or without the audio-visual aids and 
machines. The students who gain the most are those who can be highly 
motivated. One young “pre-med” student, a veteran who had taught 
school, attained a rate of 4,000 words per minute with a comprehension 
of from 70 to 100%. Most spectacular, perhaps, was a young man twenty- 
six years of age who came to the campus in the fall of 1956 not able to 
read. He did not even know all of the letters of the alphabet. When 
he left in the spring of 1957, he was reading the daily papers under- 
standingly, and making fair grades on 7th and 8th grade reading tests. 
He was a remedial case, not a developmental; he received individual 
instruction. 

During the ten semesters of the reading class, the enrollment grew in 
size from 22 in the first semester to 140 in the tenth semester. Students 
appear to consider the course worth while, and it has done its own 
advertising. Perhaps the greatest amount of advertising or help has come 
from advisers of freshmen students. 

The reading program at Fort Hays has proved that Johnnie can 
read more efficiently with a few weeks of training; that vocabulary 
building is essential; that speed, which must shift gears from time to 
time, is of great importance to a college student; and that a group of 
thirty or more students may be instructed efficiently in one class. 


Mabel Lacey 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Hays, Kansas 
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Developmental Reading: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 


Most students, teachers, and researchers in the field of reading are 
aware of the extensive and, at times, discouraging mass of literature on 
the subject. Since reading has not been the exclusive provenience of any 
single discipline, reports on research are scattered throughout a large 
variety of journals. Psychologists, optometrists, educational theorists, 
school administrators, industrial training supervisors, directors of read- 
ing clinics, practicing teachers in the primary and secondary schools, 
and specialists in subject matter areas such as English, history, and the 
physical sciences have examined problems of reading, and have reported 
their findings in periodicals whose audience, commonly enough, has 
been a highly specialized one. The editors of the Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading feel that a selective critical bibliography of studies in 
reading which have appeared in periodicals over the past ten year period 
can serve a number of useful purposes. If such a bibliography shows 
that too many studies reflect a lack of clearly defined purpose, a lack of 
a logical method, or a needless duplication of ritualistic statistical reports, 
it can save students hours of wasted effort. Most important, it can direct 
study toward answerable, yet still unanswered problems. 

With such objectives in mind, the staff of the Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading has prepared a comprehensive “Bibliography of Studies 
in Developmental Reading, 1947-1957." Each subsequent issue will con- 
tain additional items until the complete bibliography has been published. 


Studies in Developmental Reading, 1947 -’57 


1. Willard Abraham, “Reading Gobbledygook,” Claremont College Read- 
ing Conference, (1955), 129-45. 

Lists series of generalizations about reading training assumed to 
be prevalent among educators: English and German children read 
better than American children; all children should learn to read in 
first grade; TV is dangerous and so are the movies; the fast reader is 
the good reader. Discovers that generalizations are either untrue or 
partially false. 


2. Richard S. Alm, “Teaching Reading Is Our Business,” English Journal, 
XLVI (1957), 11-19. 
Pep talk to high school English teachers of reading. Sample: “Cer- 
tainly if we have enthusiasm and energy, we can make even the drabbest 
classroom an exciting place with little or no outlay of money. . . .” 


3. Tom F. Almon, “A Course in Reading Training,” College English, 
XIII (1951), 106-8. 

Description of the reading training program at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Combines reading for speed and comprehension. 
Materials used include Harvard Reading Films, mechanical rate con- 
trollers, and workbooks. 
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4. R. B. Ammons and A. W. Hieronymous, “Critical Evaluation of a 


College Program for Reading Improvement,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXVIII (1947), 449-70. 

Analysis of a twenty-four hour reading improvement course given 
to 167 college freshmen at State University of Iowa. Work of two 
groups was compared: 1. “a control group” given no reading instruc- 
tion; 2. “an experimental group” of 167 freshmen given twenty-four 
hours reading instruction. Results: 1. “Experimental group made 
statistically and practically significant gains over control group in 
scores on the Blommers’ Rate of Comprehension Test, the median of 
six subtest scores from the Jowa Silent Reading Test, and the Michigan 
Speed of Reading Test.” 2. Experimental group showed gain in rate 
of reading from “an average of 274 to an average of 508 words per 
minute on the Harvard equated transfer reading selections with no 
apparent loss of comprehension.” Gain of 86%. 3. But with present 
tests, it is not possible “to predict gains in rate of reading resulting 
from a training program.” 

. Irving H. Anderson, “Improving Adult Reading Through Visual 
Aids,” Educational Screen, XXV1 (1947), 195-7. 

Describes the reading instruction phase of refresher courses given 
for veterans returning to the University of Michigan: typical agenda 
for training session, test program, reading materials. 


3. I. H. Anderson, Hughes, and Dixon, “Age of Learning to Read and 





Its Relation to Sex, Intelligence, and Reading Achievement in the 
Sixth Grade,” Journal of Educational Research, XLIX (1956), 447-53. 

Study concludes that 1. age of reading is “widely distributed;” 
2. girls learn to read earlier than boys; 3. age of learning to read is 
correlated with 1Q; 4. age of learning to read is correlated with read- 
ing achievement scores. 

. Paul S. Anderson, “The Relationship of Phonetics and Reading,” 
Claremont College Reading Conference (1956), 125-138. 

Phonetics devices that are used successfully at beginning levels of 
reading do not work with students in upper grades. “We have yet to 
discover the way phonetics might be most effectively used in the class- 
room. . . . We need to know more about the effects of speech train- 
ing on reading, the teacher's need for phonetic knowledge, teaching 
methods with regard to helping the children separate the sounds of a 
word or sentence and how to put isolated sounds together to aid his 
identification of words.” 

. Joe W. Andrews, “An Approach to Speed Reading,” English Journal, 
XLI (1952), 352-6. 

Claims discovery of a system that “more than doubles student 
reading (with the same understanding of similar materials) in the 
course of a year.” Only materials needed are one hundred pages of 
relatively simple reading material and a half dozen file cards. Only 
two ten-minute sessions are needed each week. Drill is “quite simple”: 
“Give the students about five seconds’ warning, let them read for a 
minute, ask them to count the words they have read, and ask them 
to report results.” Amazing progress if drill is repeated fifty times per 
year! 
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A. Sterl Artley, “The Development of Reading Maturity in High 
School; Implications of the Gray-Rogers Study,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XLIII (1957), 321-8. 


1. Reading programs are needed in high schools. 2. Low level 
reading competence among adults tested suggests that high school 
reading programs emphasize training in word perception, compre- 
hension of meaning, reaction to the ideas expressed, and application 
of idea to behavior. 3. Reading competence is not equivalent to 
complete reading maturity. 


. Walter B. Barbe, “The Effectiveness of Work in Remedial Reading 


at the College Level,” Journal of Educational Psychology,” XLIII 
(1952), 229-37. 


Analysis of study of fifty college students who served as subjects 
in an experiment to determine improvement in reading. Students 
divided into two groups: 1. “experimental group,” given twelve weeks 
of reading instruction, improved “mean reading rate” sixty-four per 
cent; 2. “control group,” given no instruction, improved only two per 
cent. On final test six months after remedial work had been discon- 
tinued, “experimental subjects” still were reading forty-nine per cent 
faster than on initial test, while “control group” only three per cent 
faster. Conclusions: 1. Significant gains were made in remedial 
reading work at college level “which should emphasize the value of 
such a program.” 2. The gains were still significant after six months, 
“indicating relative permanency.” 


.E. A. Betts, “Are Retarded Readers Dumb?” Education, LXXVI 


(1956), 568-75. 

All poor readers, slow readers, and non-readers are not unin- 
telligent. Reading ability is a special function which is not inevitably 
linked with low intelligence. A series of case histories of children 
with high I.Q. scores and low reading capacity illustrates the point. 
Eight out of ten retarded readers examined had normal or superior 
intelligence. Importance of recognizing reading ability as a specialized 
problem is stressed. 


—_————— “Factors in Reading Disabilities,” Education, LXII (1952), 
624-37. 

Retardation must be carefully defined. Definition must recognize 
a complex of factors including language and experience deficiencies. 
Different kinds of reading programs should be designed to meet 
varieties of needs. Developmental reading programs are for those 
whose reading achievement is equivalent to their capacity for reading. 
Corrective reading programs should be fitted to those with mild 
deficiencies. Retarded programs should meet the needs of those with 
deep seated, more difficult reading problems. Retardation is the prod- 
uct of inappropriate instruction, inadequate instructional material, the 
nature of language, emotional disturbance, motivation, language 
development, excessive class enrollment, visual inefficiency, impaired 
hearing, neurological involvement, and low physical vitality. Specific 
causes must be identified to effect improvement. 
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.-oo Reading: “Semantic Approach,” Education, LXIX (1949), 


527-55. 

Examines the literature of semantic analysis including Korzybski, 
Ogden, Richards, Chase, Lee, Morris, Johnson, and Walpole. Con- 
cludes that semantic approach can develop “awareness of symbolic 
notion of language and of process of abstracting,” a consciousness of 
levels of abstraction, a recognition of shifts of meaning according 
to total context of the word, a recognition of the function of metaphor, 
the ability to identify and interpret the connotations as well as de- 
notations of words, and the ability to discriminate between referential 
and emotive language. 


.————— “Research on Reading as a Thinking Process,” Journal of 


Educational Research, L. (1956), 1-15. 

Report on three Ph.D dissertations. Artley’s study examines rela- 
tionship between general reading comprehension and comprehension 
in social studies. Maney and Sochor investigate relationship between 
literal and critical reading comprehension. —Two important implica- 
tions of the studies: ability to do critical thinking in reading situa- 
tion is not adequately measured by most reading tests in common use; 
ability to think in reading situations can be improved by means of 
appropriate educational experience. 


———— “Signs of Reading Difficulties,” Education, LXXVII (1956), 


566-71. 

Danger signals: bedwetting, finger nail biting, nightmares, dis- 
like for reading. Signs of tension: facial ticks when reading, reversing 
letters and words, inability to sound out words, word calling, lip 
movement, finger pointing, and low comprehension. 


_—-———— “Success Levels for Retarded Readers,” Education, LXXVII 


(1957), 399-403. 
Illustrates problems involved in setting success levels for retarded 
readers. 


.W. S. Blake, Jr., “Do Probationary College Freshmen Benefit from 


compulsory Study Skills and Reading Training?” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XXV (1956), 91-3. 

Probationary students required to participate in compulsory pro- 
gram benefit academically. 


. B. E. Blanchard, “Improvement of Reading,” California Journal of 


Secondary Education, XXX (1955), 358-63. 
Lists series of general skills to be achieved by efficient reader. 


.G. L. Bond and L. C. Fay, “Report of the University of Minnesota 


Reading Clinic,” Journal of Educational Research, XLIII (1950), 
385-90. 

On the basis of different forms of the Gates tests, a comparison 
of average gains with expected gains, children under instruction dur- 
ing regular summer session period gained four times as much as they 
were expected to. 
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Educational Review, LI (1955), 335-9. 

Plea for establishment of developmental reading programs. Lists 
equipment, texts, and tests useful to the course. Indicates methods of 
instruction. 


. C. S. Bellows and C. H. Rush, Jr., “Reading Abilities of Business Execu- 


tives,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1V (1949), 285. 

Training in silent reading skills was given to 150 executives in 
two industrial plants, two banks, a large department store, and a 
women’s specialty store. Meetings held once a week for ten consecu- 
tive weeks. Each period one and one-half hours. Materials used 
included pacers, Harvard films, comprehension tests. “Results of 
standard reading tests given at beginning and end of course showed 
slight but statistically significant gains in rate of reading and accuracy 
of comprehension.” 


H. Goldstein and J. Justman, “A Classroom Approach to the Improve- 
ment of Reading Rate of College Students,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXIII (1942), 506-16. 

Reviews previous reasearch. Describes two very limited experi- 
ments, one with class of fourteen, the other with thirty students. No 
elaborate equipment used. Sees motivation as important factor. 
Achievable through pep talks. Four conclusions: (1) Reading rate 
may be markedly improved in “a typical class situation through a 
program of interspersed reading.” (2) Change in method was neces- 
sary to test comprehension since student expecting comprehension 
test will reduce reading speed. (3) Initially superior students make 
greater gains in rate. (4) correlation between initial status and im- 
provement should be made “in terms of rate of reading, as measured 
in terms of words per minute, rather than in terms of reduction of 
time taken.” 

Virgil Lokke 
Edward Schwartz 








New Developmental Reading Materials 
Designed to Increase Effective Use of Skills 
Employed in the Total Reading Situation 


A Report to Teachers of Reading from C-B Educational Films 


In the area of reading improvement, 
the teacher has available a variety of 
instructional aids that relate to only 
one or two aspects of reading. 


The new C-B Series on Develop- 
mental Reading, which was evolved 
from studies conducted at Stanford 
University and the City College of 
San Francisco, provides materials 
that are designed to (1) increase the 
effective use of skills employed in 
the total reading situation and (2) 
increase reading rates, comprehen- 
sion, concentration and retention. 


The series consists of a motivat- 
ing sound film, 12 developmental 
reading films that embody new tech- 
niques and devices, a Teacher's 
Manual that includes introductory 
lesson plans and a teaching guide 
for each one of the reading films, 
and a 154-page Student Workbook 
with 25 carefully chosen reading 
selections among which interrela- 
tionships exist that stimulate com- 
prehension, retention and recall. 


The materials can be utilized both 
for short, intensive reading training 


sessions and for semester courses in 
reading improvement. Thus the 
teacher has available not only a 
complete set of imstructional ma- 
terials for the total reading situa- 
tion but one that is highly adaptable 
to, particular developmental reading 
groups or classes as well. 

Further, the series of teaching 
guides proves stimulating to the ex- 
perienced reading instructor and is 
of measurable assistance to the 
teacher who desires suggestions con- 
cerning specific methods and tech- 
niques to employ in improving 
reading skills. 

Sets of representative materials 
are available for review and analysis. 
Even a brief analysis will, be believe, 
make clear why many educators al- 
ready concur that these new ma- 
terials represent a distinct contribu- 
tion to the field of reading improve- 
ment. 

Whether you are interested in 
reading aids for immediate use or 
wish to consider materials for sub- 
sequent semesters, a review of the 
C-B Series now will be of value. 


C-B Educational Films * 690 Market Street * San Francisco 4, Calif. 


For review and analysis only, please send at no cost a set of representative 
materials in the C-B Series on Developmental Reading. 


—_Send as soon as your schedule permits. 


__— Send to arrive on or about 


__—_—(date). If you prefer 





only a descriptive brochure at this time, check here.___ 


Name 





Title. 
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City 














Nothing could be 
closer to the normal 
reading situation! 


$94°° 
*.0.B. Lafayette, 
indiene 


ENTHUSIASTIC USERS REPORT THAT 
THE SHADOWSCOPE HAS MANY ADVANTAGES! 


®@ Preferred by students 
® Rugged, easy to operate 
@ Accurate and noiseless 


© Positive learning situation 
® Any reading material usable 
© Gradual withdrawal possible 


® Does not annoy or coerce @ Saves accessory lighting cost 








PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC., a new corporation, 
is a subsidiary of Stevens, Thurow and Asso- 
ciates Inc. which for 25 years has served as 
consultants to management in all areas of 
human relations. 

Our purpose is to develop, manufacture, 
and distribute training aids of advanced de- 
sign and tested validity as a service to educa- 
tion and industry. 

Individual researchers, who have devel- 
oped equipment or materials in this general 
area, and who desire national distribution for 
their products are invited to discuss possible 
arrangements with our management. 

Address professional inquiries to: 


Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, President 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








Many of the country’s 
finest Developmental 
Reading Laboratories 
have been using 
SHADOWSCOPES ex- 
clusively for more than 
four years. Their com- 
ments have been uni- 
formly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our 
equipment has made to 
their programs. 


We believe the 
SHADOWSCOPE to be 
the finest reading pacing 
product available and in- 
vite your inquiry. 

Additional informa- 
tion available on request. 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET ° CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





